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"THREE IMPORTANT Books. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). 





Author of ’*Some Emotions and a Moral,” A Study in Temptations,” “A Bundle of Life,” “The Sinner’s 
Comedy,” etc. 


The latest work by this distinguished author, dealing with English political and social life, and containing a 
sketch of Disraeli. 


A bailliant, witty, powerful and absorbing work. 


“ The most famous woman in London to-day is ‘ Yohn Oliver Hobbes,’ otherwise Mrs. Craigie. Her 
new book,‘ A School for Saints,’ is being reviewed by all the papers. Sheis receiving columns and more 
than columns, in great organ after great organ, and she is acclaimed new as a star of magnitude, and 
as one who has achieved final greatness.’ —London Cable Letter in the Mail and Express. 


“The power of this story is also very remarkable. It is admirably written, full of thought and knowledge. 
More than that, it has a certain quality of distinction. The wise reader will put it on his bookshelf. He will some 
day want to read it again.”"—Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll in the British Weekly. 


“* The School for Saints’ is not merely the wittiest book of the year, it 1s ome of the most humoreus, 
pathetic and passion itely actual novels that have seen the light in many a long day. * * She de- 
ineates witty characters in witty lines, she takes well-bred witty people om their own terms, she is epigra- 
matic because she is among menand women of brains and the final effect is one of the most natural bril- 
liancy.”” —New York Tribune. 


12mo., with attractive cover designed by Will Bradley. Price, $1.50. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
SIR TOADY LION 


With those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 


An Improving History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys and 
TOM BOYS. 

By S. R. Crockett, Author of “Sweetheart Travellers,”’ “‘ The Raiders,” etc. 

Too good boys not allowed to read this book, by order Field Marshal Napoleon Smith. 


The remarkable success of ‘‘Sweetheart Travellers,’’ has wetted the appetite of the young people for this vol- 
ame. It is profusely and beautifully illustrated by Gordon Browne, and is uniform with Sweetheart Travellers. 


“* Sir Toady Lion’ is a relief among holiday books. There is a boy and @ girl atmosphere, fragrant 
with the reminiscence of childish fun and pretence; ideals, spicy with that healthy naughtiness that ts 
not wickedness, and running with the honesty that ws not priggishness.—New York Commercial Advertiser.” 


“The story is one of exciting and even thrilling adventures, in which the young General, his family and friends, 
a pet lamb, a dungeon in the castle and a band of gypsies all have a part.”’"—Boston Beacon. 


4to., cloth. Profusely illustrated by Gordon Browne. $1.50. 





A TREASURY OF AMERICAN VWERSE. 


By WALTER LEARNED. 


‘A treasury of American Verse” is a new book by Walter Learned, author of “‘ Between Times,” etc., and 
editor of the successful and valuable anthology, ‘‘ A Treasury of Favorite Poems.”’ 


No better editor than Mr. Learned could have been selected for this work. A poet himself, he has made 
his selections with such care and judgment that the volume should take a high place in its class and be- 
tome a necessity in every American home and library 

All the greatest American $ are represented in this collection, including Henry W. Longfellow, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, John G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Edmund C. Stedman. 


12mo, well printed on English deckle edged paper, and bound with gilt top in dark cloth, tastetully stamped in 
gold after a design by L. F. Hurd, $1.25. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT POST-PAID. 


FrReperick A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27-29 West 23d Street, New YorK City] 





‘ALWAYS ABREAST OF THE WORLD.” 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
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North American Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


The Right Topics 
By the Right Men 
At the Right Time. 











THE NoRTH AMERICAN REvIEw constantly offers to the public a 
programme of writers and essays that excite the reader and gratify the 
intellectual appetite. In this respect there is no other magazine that 
approaches it.—Wew York Sun. 


THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any magazine this 
country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses and 
the eminence of its contributors.—Adbany Argus. 


No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the 
opinions of the leading writers and thinkers on all questions of public 
interest as THE NorTH AMERICAN Review.—JSoston Journal. 


This magazine has for more than eighty years, within its own well- 
defined lines, stood at the head of monthly publications.— Chicago 
Record. 


Presents the best current thought on the topics it treats of. It 
appeals to a field above mere popularity, and it stands there pre- 
eminent.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Cannot be ignored by the reader who keeps along with ewrrent 
discussion.—J/ndianapolis Journal. 


50 CENTS A COPY $5.00 A YEAR 


The North American Review 


291 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Great Historical Review, 


Current History, 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 
A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. Fully Illustrated. 


ROM the first, Current History has adhered to the single 
aim of presenting quarterly an unbiased, reliable, and com- 
prehensive account of the world’s progress, in a form conven- 
ient for reference. It is the only publication ever primarily de- 
signed with this purpose in view. 
The history of 


our own day, 


“ne = maieie Hence the ad- 


s 


‘‘It was a happy thought which 
led to the publication of a peri- 
odical magazine of current his- 
tory. The back volumes consti- 
tute beginning of a steadily 
growing historical series, which 
is pretty sure to find a place in 
every good library.’’ — Professor 
GOLDWIN SMITH in 7he Week, Toronto- 


vantage of hav- 
while it is the ing always at 


most interesting hand a reference 
work like Cur- 


RENT HIsTORY 


to us, is precisely 
that of which it 
is most difficult upon which re- 
to find a conven- 
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liance may be 
ient record. rrveeneienininninnnninietenientil placed. 


Occasions will often arise where you will find that the in- 
formation obtained so readily in Current History would either 
have been unattainable elsewhere, or found only at the cost of 
tedious research and§study. 


No other publication covers the entire world in each is- 
sue. You will prize it for reference as highly as you do your 
Cyclopedia. 


Quarterly ; 250 or more pages each number. $1.50 a year. Same copy, 
25 cents. Specimen pages free. Order through your newsdealer or send direct 
to the publishers. 


_ New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASs. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies. 
By the Abbé J. A. DuBots. Translated from the Author's late French MSS. With Notes, 
Corrections and Biography by Henry K. Beauchamp. 2 vols. Cloth. $5.25. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Sacred Books of the East. 
Edited by F. Max MULiteR. Vol XLVII. Pahlavi Texts, Part V. Marvels 
of Zoroastrianism, Translaied by E. W. West. 8vo. Cloth. $2.25. 


THE MINIATURE OXFORD HORACE. 


The Complete Works of Horace. 


Edited by THE Very Rev. E. C. WickHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. (a) On Writing 
Paper, for MS. Notes, Paper Boards, goc. (b) On Oxford India Paper, Roan, $1.25. 


Ecclesiasticus XX XIX. 15 to XLIX. 11. 


Translated from the Original Hebrew and Arranged in Parallel Columns with the English 
Revised Version of 1895. By A. E. CowLry, M.A., and Ap. NEUBAUER, M.A., the Edi- 
tors of the Hebrew Text. With a facsimile. 16mo. Paper Covers. 60 cents. 


First Steps in Anglo-Saxon. 


By Henry SwEET, M.A., PH.D., LL.D. 16mo. Boards. 75 cents. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts. No. IV. 


Portions of the Acts of the Apostles, of the Epistle of St. James and 
of the First Epistle of St. Peter. From the Bobbio Palimpsest (s), now num- 
bered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library in Vienna. Edited, with the Aid of Tischendorf’s 
and Belsheim’s Printed Texts, by HENRY J. WHITE, M.A. Small 4to. With a facsimile. 
Boards. $1.25. 


A Short History of French Literature. 


By GrorcE SAINTsBuRY. Fifth Edition. Revised Throughout with the Section on the 
Nineteenth Century Greitly Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. $2.25. 


Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. 


(First part of.) Edited by W. ALDIs WricHT, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series.) Cr. 8vo. 
Boards. 40 cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH.* 


It would be difficult to imagine a quieter 
and more lovely retreat for a literary 
worker than the village of Aldbury, close 
to which Mrs. Humphry Ward has made 
her country home for the last five years, 
and which has furnished her with scenery, 
and not a few incidents, for the novels 
written during this period. Aldbury is 
three miles from the market town of Tring 
and is a typical English village, unspoiled 
by modern improvements, It nestles 
amongst green wooded hills, and its low 
houses and thatched cottages surround a 
wide open space, in the centre of which is 
a large duck pond. Doubtless, in days 
gone by, the scolding wives received their 
dipping in this water, just as village mis- 
creants were placed in the stocks which 
still stand by the side of the pond, oppo- 
sitetothe church. Mrs, Humphry Ward's 
home, an ancient manor house, stands in 
its park a little way above the village, and 
received its name of the ‘‘ Stocks’’ from 
those old-time instruments of punishment, 
It is little wonder that they figure both in 
Marcella and Bessie Costrell, for one 
cannot pass through the village with- 
out being attracted to the quaintly pictur- 
esque spot where they stand, under the 
shadow of a great tree. Near by are 


*Reprinted by permission from the Bookman 
(London, Eng. ). 


some long, low, Elizabethan cottages, 
their black and white timbered fronts with 
difficulty preserved by additions of brick- 
work, 

There is a tradition in the district of a 
great lady who ordered a laboring man to 
be put in the stocks because he neglected 


to take off his hat to her. Taking up our 
Marcella we read: ‘‘My grandmother, 
who was as good and kind a woman as 
ever lived, was driving home through our 
village one evening, and a man passed 
her, a laborer, who was a little drunk, and 
who did not take off his hat to her. She 
stopped, made her men get down, and 
had him put in the stocks there and then 
—the old stocks were still standing on 
the village green.’’ The connection 
is obvious, and, indeed, throughout 
Marcella we find Aldbury and its history 
continually suggested, and the whole 
teaching of the book, as exemplified in the 
opinions of its heroine, is to show the in- 
iquity of ‘‘the power of the stocks’’—the 
unfair advantage of the rich landowner 
over those who till the ground. 

Shortly before Mrs. Ward came to Ald- 
bury, a terrible poaching affray had taken 
place in a wood at the back of her 
grounds, in which some poachers killed 
two gamekeepers, There was much ex- 
citement in the district occasioned by it, 
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and doubtless this led Mrs. Ward to a 
study of the game laws, resulting, as 
we know, in the whole question being 
threshed out by her socialistic heroine, 
Marcella. The poaching catastrophe itself 
was also introduced into the story, under 
slightly altered circumstances, in the mur- 
derous encounter between Westall, the 
gamekeeper, and Hurst, the poacher. 
Mrs. Ward wrote this novel in her study 
at the Stocks, a room with a beautiful out- 
look over the park and the wide uplands 
beyond. One could fancy, indeed, that 
the opening description of Marcella on her 
knees at the window of the old family 
mansion, to which her father has lately 
succeeded, and the landscape which met 
her eye, was suggested by the novelist’s 
view from her own study window; there 
are the same ‘‘ beeches of splendid ma- 
turity’’ and the Scotch firs, the vast lawn 
and ‘‘the unbroken piece of wood and 
cultivated ground.’” The Stocks is a very 
old house, originally inhabited by one of 
the landed families of the district, and al- 
though not an actual prototype is certainly 
suggestive of Mellor Park, Marcella’s 
home, while the great estate which lies 
contiguous might serve for that of the 
** Maxwells of Maxwell Court.”’ 
Sympathetic as Mrs. Ward is with the 
sorrows and needs of the poor, she is not 
exactly suited for playing the ré/e of an 
active Lady Bountiful, and it is seldom, if 
ever, that she enters any of the Aldbury 
cottages. Still, the people like to see 
her kind and pleasant face as she drives 
through the village, and they all know 
that no one would apply at the Stocks for 
help in vain. Mrs. Ward’s family con- 
sists of a son and two daughters, and 
they are active in promoting various little 
schemes for the good and pleasure of the 
people, especially Miss Ward, who is a 
frequent visitor in the cottages. During 
this summer she has been having batches 
of poor children down from London and 
boarding them in village families, thereby 
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bringing grist to the home mill of the 
necessitous in the place, and at the same 
time securing the city sparrows a country 
holiday. The children are allowed to 
play in the park at the Stocks, and many 
kind words do they get from its mistress, 
to whom nothing appeals more readily 
than joyless childhood. Mr. and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward keep a very hospitable 
house, and, as they are only an hour's 
railway ride from London, they are seldom 
without guests. Mrs. Ward's social tastes 
are not for the fashionable world; she ab- 
hors the smart sets, and mixes chiefly in 
literary, artistic and academic circles, 
Culture is the predominant note in her 
home. Reserved and somewhat con- 
strained in manner when in public, she 
displays a quiet wit to her intimates, and 
is a pleasant and bright talker. There 
is nothing of the severe recluse or the 
**blue’’ about Mrs. Ward; she is a lady 
upon whom learning sits naturally and 
gracefully. In appearance she is tall and 
distinguished-looking, with dark wavy 
hair, simply arranged, brown eyes and 
full red lips. She has a very sweet smile 
and a clear melodious voice. I recall 
watching Mrs. Ward’s intense enjoyment 
of a humorous old English ballad at a 
concert in a London drawing-room, and 
am inclined to think that she liked the 
fun of that song more than the classical 
pieces which followed. Yet this same 
lady could deliver a lecture upon English 
Unitarianism, and hold some of the most 
noted divines of the day in rapturous 
attention. The lecture platform is not, 
however, a place which attracts Mrs. 
Ward ; there is something offensive to her 
zesthetic soul in the drudgery of platform 
work, and the agent who could persuade 
her to undertake a transatlantic tour is cer- 
tainly not born. 

Her first public speech was delivered at 
the inauguration of University Hall, a 
scheme most dearto Mrs. Ward's heart, 
and which arose, as we all know, out of 
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Robert Elsmere and it has only beea 
on one or two occasions since that Mrs, 
Ward has been tempted, in the interests 
of some special question or movement, to 
address a public audience, Her style of 
speaking is academic—quiet, devoid of 
strenuous argument or oratorical embel- 
lishment, and her voice, though clear and 
melodious, is not strong enough to cover 
a large building. Mrs. Ward has not 
made public speaking a study, or she 
might doubtless, like Lady Henry Somer- 
set, have trained her voice to compass the 
limits of even Queen’s Hall. 

It is, however, as a novelist of an earn- 
est and cultured type that we have to con- 
sider the author of Robert Elsmere. 
The qualities which made the writing of 
such a book possible were hers by inheri- 
tance. She is an Arnold, which counts 
for much. Her birthplace was at Hobart, 
Tasmania, where her father, Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, the son of the famous Master of 
Rugby, and brother of Matthew Arnold, 
held an educational appointment. Only 
the first five years of Mrs. Ward's life 
were passed in Tasmania, so that her 
recollections of colonial life are dim. 
Upon his return to this country, her father 
became a professor in the now defunct 
Roman Catholic College, Dublin, after- 
wards joining, for a time, Newman's 
Brotherhood at the Oratory, Birmingham, 
and finally settling down to a literary life 
at Oxford. His famous daughter mean- 
time was receiving her education at 
boarding schools in the lake district, and 
at Clifton; and upon leaving school she 
began her literary career as a girl in the 
academic atmosphere of Oxford, under 
her father’s guidance and inspired by the 
society of such men as Mr. Mark Pattison, 
and Thomas Hill Green, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. While little more than 
a girl she became the bride of Mr. Hum- 
phry Ward, Fellow and Tutor of Brase- 
nose College, and for the first eight years 
of her married life she remained in the 


classic shades of Oxford, pursuing her lit- 
erary studies in the Bodleian Library. 
She wrote critical essays for the reviews, 
made a special study of Spanish history 
and literature, teaching herself the lan- 
guage for the purpose, and also essayed 
fiction in the shape of an unpretentious 
little story for children, entitled Milly 
and Olly. But while this book gave no 
indication of the mind which was to make 
its mark in fiction as the delineator of a 
soul struggling with religious doubt, the 
author was herself thinking out the prob- 
lem, and there lay in her desk at Oxford 
an essay, unpublished for want of sympa- 
thizers, which contained the germ of 
Robert Elsmere. 

Mrs. Ward may be said to have been 
reared amidst religious unrest. Her father 
was at Oxford during the heat of the 
Tractarian Movement, and carried its in- 
fluence into his after life, becoming, while 
in Tasmania, a convert to Romanism, re- 
turning after some years to the Protestant 
faith, and then again seeking the fold of 
Rome. It is easy to understand that his 
soul difficulties had an influence upon the 
young daughter who was his constant 
companion until her marriage, and turned 
her thoughts in the direction of religious 
doubt and struggle. But when Mrs. Ward 
came to write, the fierce conflict of the 
Oxford Movement between the ‘‘ Low”’ 
Church and the ‘‘ High’’ had abated, and 
the question which was exercising the re- 
ligious world was the advance of broad 
thought in Christian doctrine, and the at- 
titude of the Church towards Socialism, 
and it was upon these lines that the story 
of Elsmere’s struggle was penned. 

It was not until after Mrs. Ward had re- 
moved with her husband to London, and 
had assisted him in the preparation of 
The English Poets and herself pub- 
lished Miss Bretherton, a light and pleas- 
ing novel, that she returned seriously 
to the writing of Robert Elsmere she hav- 
ing been more than ever drawn to the 





subject by Amiel’s Journal Intime which 
she had been engaged in translating. 
The thoughtful preface to this book con- 
veyed to the reading public the first indi- 
cation of the trend of Mrs. Ward’s mind. 
Criticising the position of the lonely Gen- 
evese thinker, she says, ‘‘ The age of the 
fearless is passing; those who speak with 
authority on the riddles of life and of na- 
ture, as the priests of this or that all-ex- 
plaining dogma, are becoming less im- 
portant as knowledge spreads, and the 
complexity of experience is made evident 
toa wide range of minds. The force of 
things is against the certain people. Again 
and again Truth escapes from the prisons 
made for her by mortal hands, and as hu- 
manity carries on the endless pursuit she 
will pay more and more respectful heed to 
voices like the voice of the lonely Gene- 
vese thinker.”’ 

It is hardly possible that Mrs. Ward 
took herself so seriously, when she wrote 
Robert Elsmere as to suppose that she 


was going to create something of a revo- 
lution in the world of religious thought, 
and the reception which the book received 
upon its publication, in 1888, came as an 
overwhelming surprise to her. 
much more than the popular novel of the 
year, it seized upon the thinking portion of 


It was 


the public. The reviews and quarterlies 
took it as a book for grave discussion, and 
a no less distinguished non-professional 
theologian than Mr. Gladstone made it 
the subject of a lengthy article, in which 
he spoke of it as a book destined to make 
a *‘ very sensible impression, not, however, 
among mere novel readers, but among 
those who share in whatever sense the 
deeper thought of the period.’’ 

Never, surely, had any novelist, still 
less a woman writer, been taken so seri- 
ously before, and whether she willed it or 
not, Mrs. Ward found herself regarded as 
the priestess of the broader thought. Un- 
easy might lie the head of a novelist thrust 
into such aposition. Mrs. Ward main- 
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tained her equilibrium, and published no 
other novel for four years. Meanwhile 
she was féted and lionized as much as 
her retiring disposition would allow. One 
of the most memorable of her public ap- 
pearances was at the reception given in her 
honor by the Cosmopolitan Club, and an 
interesting figure she made in her simple 
white gown, discoursing upon the relation 
of morality and Christianity in diffident 
but earnest tones. She was accompanied 
by her father, looking naturally pleased at 
his daughter's triumph, although I believe 
that, had Mrs. Ward taken the advice of 
her nearest relatives, she would not have 
ventured on the publication of Robert 
Elsmere at all. There is a particularly 
close bond of feeling between Mrs. Ward 
and her father, and it was to him that in 
loveand gratitude she dedicated Marcella, 

Before the furore regarding the publica- 
tion of her book had subsided, the author 
sought to give the interest which it had 
aroused some permanent expression by 
the founding of University Hall, not as 
has been erroneously supposed for the 
establishment of a new religious sect, but 
as a home where those calling themselves 
Christians, without distinction of creed, 
could meet for mutual benefit, and for the 
purpose of helping the poor and distressed 
around them, It has three branches—a 
lecturing agency, a Settlement, and a 
Socialistic center. Of the Settlement, Mrs. 
Ward says, ‘‘To mea Settlement is first 
and foremost a place of meeting, a means 
of comradeship between those who have 
much to gain from each other, and who, 
but for the Settlement, might as things are 
now, miss those joys alike of giving and 
receiving which ought to be theirs. The 
true home gives kindness, knowledge, art, 
amusement, to its children. The help 
and service that its inmates yield to each 
other carries no demoralization with it ; it 
is based on a true sympathy. So, with 
the larger home of the Settlement, it is 
there to do something more than our 
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private homes can do for the equalization 
of opportunities and conditions,”’ 

Since its inauguration University Hall 
has been Mrs. Ward's great care. She is 
the Hon. Secretary, and a liberal sup- 
porter of the enterprise. It had its first 
home in Gordon Square, only a short dis- 
tance from Mrs. Ward's then London 
home in Russell Square ; she has since re- 
moved to a handsome residence in Gros- 
venor Place. Thetemporary home of the 
Settlement, until the new hall at the corner 
of Tavistock Place is completed, is now at 
53 Bedford Square, where a warden and 
a band of residents, men with mind and 
heart aglow in the cause of humanity, lead 
a life of study and philanthropic activity. 
The social center of the scheme is at 
Marchmont Hall, where, under Mrs. 
Ward's fostering care, clubs and societies 
for men and women, young and old, have 
been formed. 

Mrs. Ward has not taken any pro- 
nounced attitude towards the Woman's 
Movement, except on its educational side. 
While at Oxford she was upon the com- 
mittee for promoting the higher education 
of women, and has remained a strong 
sympathizer with all that tends to give 
women an equal intellectual equipment 
with man. By heart and instinct Mrs. 
Ward belongs more to the Aurdah type of 
women—shunning publicity and delight- 
ing in the seclusion of home—than to the 
advance guard of the ‘‘Moderns;’’ yet 
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one cannot read her books without realiz- 
ing that she has very strong sympathies 
with the women who, like her own Mar- 
cella, fret against the bonds of sex and 
custom, and aspire with passionate long- 
ing to be free to work out their own men- 
tal and social salvation and that of every- 
body else. She takes a decided stand 
against anything which has a tendency to 
place men and women in separate or op- 
posing camps. Union between the sexes 
and personal freedor:s for each is her 
ideal. She would break down the bond- 
age of the married slave, of either sex, 
just as she would seek to establish a com- 
mon citizenship between the rich and the 
poor, those of unlimited opportunities and 
those of restricted position in life. Cer- 
tainly, a novelist who gives her favorite 
heroine the sum of two thousand a year 
to spend exactly as she likes, even on 
socialistic schemes with which her hus- 
band is not in full sympathy, cannot fairly 
be considered much behind the spirit of 
the times. Balance is, perhaps, the dom- 
inant note in Mrs. Ward’s character. Of 
deep religious feeling, she allies herself 
with no particular sect, but prefers to be 
known only by the name of Christian. 
She dislikes bare formalism in worship, 
and has an artistic love of the esthetic, as 
exemplified in beautiful sanctuaries and 
ornate service and ritual. Her religion is 
one of deeds and not of dogma. 
aa 





THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTUCTION.* 


OF all the epochs of the Constitutional 
history of the United States, none is less 
studied and less understood than that 
which falls within the memory of thousands 
of living men—the period of the Civil War 


*Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, 


and Related Topics. By Professor W. A. Dun- 
ning. The Macmillan Company. 


and of its resultants. Military matters 
have so far been the favorite subjects for 
investigation and elaborate works. Of 
the two sober historians who have set 
themselves to write about the Civil Waras 
a part of the nation’s development, Draper 
had not the qualifications for clearing up 
complicated constitutional questions; and 
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Rhodes has not reached the critical period 
in the government of the nation. As for 
those actors in that great drama who have 
attempted to describe what they lived 
through—Greeley, Jefferson Davis, Sew- 
ard, Butler—they have been blinded by 
the prejudices and passions of their ex- 
perience, 

For some years past every careful stu- 
dent of the causes and conduct of the war 
has known, used and found indispensable, 
certain scattered essays by Professor Dun- 
ning; and has wished that they might be 
gathered into one volume. This task has 
now been performed. The book which 
lies before us contains the well-known 
Constitution in Civil War, Constitution tn 
Reconstruction, Military Government dur- 
ing Reconstruction, Impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson, and Were the States Equal? 
In addition an important gap is filled by 
the new essay on Zhe Process of Recon- 
struction, 

Leaving out of the account the final brief 
essay on American Political Philosophy, 
which has no close relations with the 
others, the volume is nearly a history of 
the legal and political effects of the Civil 
War on the local institutions of both sec- 
tions, and on the national form of govern- 
ment. The addition of a chapter on the 
Ku Klux and the Force Bills, and a criti- 
cal account of the three Amendments, 
would have made this a brief but complete 
study of the changes in the American sys- 
tem from 1860 to 1877. 

But Professor Dunning has not chosen 
to write chapters of a work; he has pre- 
ferred the clearer method of taking certain 
episodes and making each stand out by it- 
self. It is not too much to say that the 
result is the most impartial, truthful and 
satisfactory account of the subject which 
we possess. For this success several rea- 
sons are patent. Out of the accumulation 
of materials—Congressional Globes, re- 
ports of committees, statutes, proclama- 
tions, decisions of the Supreme Court, 
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opinions of Attorneys General, proceedings 
of state conventions, general orders, and 
military reports, the author has known 
how to extract those data which really 
signify and determine. He has a clear, 
unmistakable style, almost Spartan in its 
simplicity and directness. He understands 
how to group related matters, and how to 
make distinctions. Above all, he looks 
upon constitutional law as measured not 
by texts, but by fazts accomplis ; he is able 
to see where precedents have controlled, 
and where new precedents have been es- 
tablished. He does not try to argue away 
the many inconsistencies of the time; for 
even inconsistency he accepts as a part of 
history. Yet he constantly recalls his 
readers to the two final tests of constitu- 
tional changes—were they in accordance 
with the standards of the time? Have 
they lasted ? 

In the first essay on the Constitution in 
Civil War, we have the story of that sud- 
den growth of national power, which at 
the same time drew away authority from the 
States, and enriched the executive at the 
expense of the other departments. Many 
middle aged men now do not know what a 
‘*provost marshal’’ was, any more than 
they know that the Mew York Herald was 
compelled by a mob to change its tune 
on secession after Fort Sumter. They 
need to be told that President Lincoln 
openly assumed powers which would have 
been denied to President Washington even 
in the midst of war; that the southern men 
in arms were, for atime, held to be both 
enemies to be shot and traitors to be hung. 

If there be anywhere in the book in- 
stances of incomplete reasoning it is on two 
phases of the President's power: the basis of 
force; and the effect of emancipation. In 
declining to consider the army a Josse 
comitatus, as Buchanan had suggested, 
Lincoln did more than to ‘‘ suppress com- 
binations;’’ the osse could attack only 
presumptive criminals and open resisters 
of arrest; the army could attack, follow 
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and kill any persons who remained under 
arms with a view to eventual opposition to 
government. The Zosse isa protective ma- 
chinery ; the army an aggressive weapon. 
Of the Emancipation Proclamation Profes- 
sor Dunning says that ‘‘had hostilities 
terminated before the whole south was 
occupied * * * there would have been no 
legal basis foraclaim to freedom,’’ Does 
this mean that the courts would have re- 
fused to acknowledge the force of military 
law within the enemy’s lines? Is it not 
clear that the proclamation was fprospec. 
tive? That it announced the purpose of 
the President to set free all slaves, if his 
generals were successful? The Proclama- 
tion was as much legal as the Confiscation 
Acts: in both cases the practical applica- 
tion must depend on the chances of war. 

These are but minor details; the great 
service of the essay on the Civil War is to 
bring out, so that it may sink deep into 
American minds, the dangerous confusion 
over the word ‘‘necessary:’’ to the Presi- 
dent’s thinking, whatever was physically 
‘‘necessary’’ to destroy the Confederacy, 
was constitutionally ‘‘ necessary ’’ for the 
enforcement of the Constitution. Ofcourse 
one may read Lincoln’s works, and see 
for himself with what good temper, kind- 
liness and wisdom he rode over the limita. 
tions of the Constitution. Still, now that 
the battle smoke has cleared away, it is 
plain that the administration might have 
dealt with rebellion without treating the 
legal states as deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights. 

The second essay deals with the consti. 
tutional side of reconstruction, and sets 
forth the confusion of the statesmen upon 
whom fell the impossible task of recon- 
ciling the theory on which the war began 
with the theory on which it ended. 

The difficulty was due to circumstances 
and not to fallibility of judgment. As 
Congress declared in 1861, the war was 
**to preserve the Union with all the dig- 
nity, equality and rights of the several 
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states unimpaired ;’’ but the course of the 
war altered the rights even of the Northern 
States and could not fail to impair those 
of the conquered communities. No con- 
stitutional reasoning could bridge this diffi- 
culty. 

Yet some theory of the Union had at 
least to be assumed as a basis for action. 
Nowhere does Professor Dunning’s power 
of analytic statement better serve him than 
here ; he has disentangled the complicated 
debates, and sets down five principal theo- 
ries of the status of the Southern States in 
1865. The Southern theory harked back 
to Lincoln’s doctrine that he was fighting 
individuals and not states; hence it in- 
sisted that the States could come back into 
the Union simply upon resuming their ne- 
glected federal duties. The second or 
Presidential theory held that the State gov- 
ernments were vitiated by the rebellion of 
those who composed them, but that loyal 
men could reéstablish governments which 
would at once recover their old status in 
the Union ; Sumner developed an ingeni- 
ous theory of ‘‘State Suicide ;’’ by which 
secession destroyed the former status, and 
left the States subject in all respects to 
Congress; and this theory very nearly 
corresponds with the later course of re- 
construction ; Thaddeus Stevens went fur- 
ther in his bold ‘‘ Conquered Province”’ 
theory, which denied to rebels even the 
rights held by citizens of territories. Fin- 
ally the ‘‘Forfeited Rights’’ theory ad- 
mitted that the Southern States remained 
communities, but held them to be diso- 
bedient and criminal communities, which 
must submit to punishment, and expect 
surveillance. Not one of these theories 
except, perhaps, Stevens’s could be ad- 
justed to the facts as they stood in 1865 ; 
eventually Congress accepted none of them 
in toto, but made up acomposite theory, of 
which Professor Dunning says: ‘‘Another 
way of attaining the end would have been 
a simple decree by the majority in Con- 
gress to the effect that the freedmen and 
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white unionists in the rebel States should 
organize governments, and control those 
States indefinitely thereafter.’’ 

Early in the discussion appeared the 
double purpose of the Congressional lead- 
ers ; first to register in unalterable form 
the practical results of the war; and, 
secondly, to put the supremacy of the 
Southern States into the hands of their 
political friends. From the beginning to 
the end, Reconstruction was twisted awry 
by these personal and party schemes. Ne- 
gro freedom, negro civil equality, negro 
suffrage, were all bitter to the South ; but 
the attempt, at the same time, to confer the 
suffrage on the most ignorant class, and to 
disfranchise the most intelligent class was 
doomed to failure from the beginning. 

Three different attempts were made to 
reconstruct the South: by Lincoln, John- 
son and Congress. To indulge in a bit of 


the historical speculation which Professor 
Dunning so rigorously excludes, it seems 
likely that Lincoln must, for the time, have 


had his way: he was a positive national 
force ; he sympathized with the ills of the 
border States ; he had no hate for even the 
defeated whites. Lincoln meant to de- 
pend on men trusted by their own commu- 
nities in the South, but even he must 
have seen eventually that restoration with- 
out conditions and guaranties was impossi- 
ble. Johnson had none of Lincoln’s pres- 
tige and was himself a coarse and violent 
poor white. Perhaps he might have 
founded temporary State governments on 
that element of population, but he came 
into collision with the irresistible two-thirds 
majority in Congress, and was over- 
powered. 

In the previously unpublished essay on 
the Process of Reconstruction Professor 
Dunning has applied the same methods of 
selection of significant detail, and of analy- 
sis; and he shows us why the readjustment 
dragged through six troubled years. The 
year 1865 was that of Johnson’s only season 
of freedom from Congressional interference, 
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but his completed scheme was simply ig- 
nored by Congress. The year 1866 was 
lost because of the squabbles between 
Johnson and the two Houses, and the ap- 
peal to the country in the fall elections, 
The year 1867 was marked by the great 
reconstruction measures of March 2, March 
23 and July 19; and by the preparations 
for State conventions and renewed State 
government. During this year came out 
the administrative defects of the Congres- 
sional scheme: it was a plan which must 
be backed up by force—that is by the 
army; the officers of the army were not 
subject to Congressional supervision, but 
owed obedience to the Commander-in- 
Chief, the President, by whom they were 
appointed. On the whole, the system of 
divided responsibility worked better than 
might have been expected; Johnson sought 
constantly to minimize the effect of the 
Acts of Congress, and to restrain the radi- 
calism of some of the commanders; but it 
is the author’s judgment that, ‘‘so far as 
the ordinary civil administration was con- 
cerned, the rule of the generals was as just 
and efficient as it was far-reaching.’’ If 
we are ever called upon to govern depen- 
dencies by military rule, one may expect 
from the experience of 1867-68 that it will 
at least be an enlightened, humane and 
well-regulated despotism. 

Up to the point of the establishment of 
the new state constitutions, under the Acts 
of Congress, reconstruction seems, there- 
fore noSharsher than any other military ad- 
ministration of occupied territory. Some 
delays led to insistance on the ratifica- 
cation of the Fourteenth Amendment, but 
this was only an effort to keep alive the 
principles of the Civil Rights Bill, In 
1868 and 1869, however, appeared a new 
political purpose, extending far beyond the 
restoration of order or the protection and 
enfranchisement of the negro. Six States 
(besides Tennessee) were readmitted to 
Congress ; but when the voters of Alabama 
refused to accept a statehood founded on 
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the carpet-bag constitution, and especially 
when the Georgia legislature unseated the 
negro members, the radical leaders in Con- 
gress became alarmed lest both negro suf- 
frage and party control might be reversed. 
Hence Georgia was again reduced to its 
old condition, and, with four remaining 
States, was compelled to ratify the Negro 
Suffrage Fifteenth Amendment. But not till 
the end of 1870 had all the Southern States 
purchased restoration by accepting ‘‘the 
remorseless approach of negro rule.’’ ‘In 
the path of reconstruction,’’ says Dunning, 
‘‘lay a hostile white population in the 
South, a hostile executive at Washington, 
a doubtful, if not decidedly hostile, Su- 
preme Court, a divided northern sentiment 
in respect to negro suffrage, and an active 
and skillfully directed Democratic party, 
Yet the process as laid out in 1867 was 
carried through to its completion.”’ 

As we look back through the experience 
of thirty years, it is easy to see how mis- 
taken were the expectations of the framers 
of reconstruction, The negro has not 
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been educated by the ballot, nor has he 
been able to hold his political advantage, 
the white men have not kept secession alive; 
the carpet-baggers have long since given 
up their effort to supplant native leaders, 
the radical domination lasted only five 
years after reconstruction was finished. 
The lesson of reconstruction is the fixity of 
political and social institutions, the impos- 
sibility of altering a community’s sense of 
right and wrong by edict, the inability of 
public men to see into the future. 

Yet here is another and a great lesson, 
which it is the service of Professor Dun- 
ning’s book to set forth: that reconstruc- 
tion did somehow accomplish the object 
of restoring the Union without forfeiting 
the political results of the war. No state, 
no section, no body of malcontents can 
fail to know that secession and civil war 
bring retribution, humiliation and loss of 
time honored privileges. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 





THE SOCIAL MIND 


No age has been so full as the present 
one of the conception which is embodied 
in the name of Social Science. Other 
times may have been socialistic in their 
political policy, but they were not con- 
scious of it and possessed no theory which 
predetermined such a policy. But what- 
ever view we take of existing political in- 
stitutions, whether we regard them as 
socialistic or individualistic, we find a 
wide and widely growing consciousness of 
‘**social’’ phenomena of which the past 
cannot boast. And it is not essentially 
connected with any;theory of politics. The 


"The Social Mind and Education. By 
George Edgar Vincent, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. The 
Macmillan Company. 1897. 


AND EDUCATION.* 


recognition of social facts does not prede- 
termine any method of government, though 
it does affect the life and conduct of men, 
and hence we must not confuse the inter- 
est in the social side of events with any 
proclivities for socialistic method. Noth- 
ing could indicate this more clearly than 
the present volume. 

Ancient civilizations did not favor the 
formation of so complex a conception as 
is now denoted by social phenomena. To 
be sure, social phenomena existed then as 
now, But they were both less extensive 
and less recognized than at present. In 
fact, no theory was advanced by antiquity 
that showed any attempt to construe the 
phenomena of human life as on/y social, 
or at least so predominantly social as to 
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make that feature the important and de- 
termining characteristic of human experi- 
ence. The nature of social and industria] 
conditions did not favor the discovery of 
the fact. Though men felt this solidarity 
when they came to defend the tribe or the 
state against outside aggressors, or organ- 
ized internal enemies, they did not ob- 
serve it so clearly, if at all, in the common 
relations of life. The family, tribe or 
province had a greater measure of inde- 
pendence, economical and political, than 
at present. Self sufficiency prevailed, 
not absolutely, but to a greater extent. 
Each community, and, therefore, each in- 
dividual, was more dependent upon loca] 
resources for the means of subsistence. 
The absence of railways, canals and 
cheap means of transportation required 
each community to satisfy its wants more 
by productive labor directly upon what it 
consumed than upon what it exchanged 
in trade with distant ports. It was much 
more the same with the individual than it 
is now. This condition of things gave 
rise to a sense of self-sufficiency in every 
one and tke effect of conduct upon others 
than the subject was not as fully realized 
or appreciated as in the present age. 
Hence the frequency of revolution or in- 
dividual antagonism to the social organism 
when that made itself felt or infringed 
upon individual liberty, though there was 
no adequate means of making such a 
claim successful or respected. But mod- 
ern life shows a complete change of senti- 
ment. The railway, telephone, telegraph, 
mechanical invention, organized industry, 
both in production and distribution, and 
all those instruments economical and po- 
litical which have united large areas and 
populations in common interests, have 
created a wider solidarity, and a wider 
sense of this solidarity, than antiquity ever 
felt. Consequently the social, as distinct 
from the individual, side of conduct comes 
into corresponding prominence. Actions 
which once affected no one but the subject 
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of them, or were thought to do so, are 
now felt to have necessary incidents in the 
weal or woe of our neighbors, and are 
catalogued as social instead of individual. 

Professor Vincent realizes and has taken 
advantage of this fact, and discusses it in 
relation to the education of the race. But 
we must not misunderstand his conception 
of education in the problem. It is not 
education in the ordinary meaning, in 
which pedagogical problems are consid- 
ered. But it is education more in the 
sense of Lessing’s Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts, where the evolution and 
progress of the racein ideas is the concep- 
tion in mind, and more especially with 
reference to its growth in the conception 
of sociality. The pedagogical applica- 
tion appears in the signal as one of the 
elements in the larger development of the 
idea and offers us the ripe fruit of investi- 
gation in a practical form. 

The first chapter defines ‘‘the social 


mind and its development’”’ in the general 
consciousness of men as affected by the 
relation to each other in which they find 


themselves. The first sentence puts this 
as clearly as any other statement. ‘' The 
modern conception,’’ says Professor Vin- 
cent, ‘‘of the social or general mind is 
the result of a conscious effort to discrimi- 
nate and explain the phenomena which 
have their origin in the influence of indi- 
vidual minds upon each other in society.’’ 
At the same time, the author guards him- 
self against a misunderstanding to which 
most of the discussions about the ‘‘ social 
mind’’ are exposed. This is its real or 
supposed opposition to the individual 
mind. Though he recognizes a * social 
mind,’’ he also observes that ‘‘ there can 
be no facts of collective consciousness out- 
side of and apart from individual con- 
sciousness,’’ and later the social conscious- 
ness is identified with ‘‘the thoughts and 
feelings common to a whole group,’’ and 
more ‘‘ clearly marked in connection with 
the activities of governments.’’ A critic 
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might ask whether this is anything more 
than Kant’s Algemeingiiltigheit and why 
it should be dubbed ‘‘social’’ instead of 
common or universal, but it is at least a 
warning that no antithesis can be assumed 
between the individual and the social, 
though some fears may be entertained that 
the warning is not always to be observed 
and that nothing is gained by the removal 
of the opposition. 

‘Social Philosophy as a Scientia Scien- 
tiarum '’ is a topic in which the author has 
the opportunity to call attention to the 
terminus ad quem of all knowledge’ The 
phrase does some violence to the tradi- 
tional conception of scientia scientarium 
which was the generic science at the basis 
of all others, the “erminus a quo of the 
particular sciences, or at least the method 
and content which gave them unity in the 
totality of knowledge. But the author 
here has in view the contents in practical 
life which all the sciences mean to esti- 


mate, and so looks at ‘‘social philosophy 


as a scientia scientiarum’’ in the sense 
that when the sciences are called upon to 
give a teleological reason for their exist- 
ence they must give a social object asa 
raison d’ etre for their being. Even if the 
phrase departs somewhat from traditional 
conception it has an important idea to 
convey. It means, not to put social phil- 
osophy at the basis, but at the apex, of all 
science and thus assigns it an ethical as 
opposed to a logical value. The old 
method of considering the problem laid its 
stress upon the speculative rather than the 
practical side of thought. The presen 
universal interest in social phenomena is 
a perpetual demand that science give an 
account of itself in its utilitarian connec- 
tions, and not merely utility for the indi- 
vidual, but for the entire organism of so- 
ciety in which the unity of all ideas must 
be found, or into which the stream of 
knowledge pours itself. 

In the ‘‘ Development of Social and In- 
dividual Thought,’’ the author remarks,, 
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and one might almost say, establishes the 
interesting fact that education and evolu- 
tion show that the individual must experi- 
ence in his own development, in their 
order, the acquisitions of the race. This 
is a truth learned first from biology, but 
reinforced by the observations of great 
men upon the spiritual growth of men. It 
is illustrated by the necessity of the stu- 
dent in science, that he go over all the 
principles of his predecessors in the sub- 
ject, though generalizations established by 
a lifetime’s work in observation may be 
accepted with economy of time, and prog- 
ress made without going ever the same 
concrete territory. 

The remainder of the volume, nearly 
one-half of it, is occupied with the appli- 
cation of the author’s conclusion to the 
system of public and university education, 
and close connection is kept with the 
general conceptions of philosophy and 
science, the former furnishing the method- 
ological instrument and the latter the re- 
sults. The problem of education is to 
determine the method of best fitting the 
individual for the effort to survive in the 
struggle for existence. This may not be 
the conscious motive of the subject who 
receives the education and it may not be 
the form of conception of those who put 
virtuous attainments above every superi- 
ority in the contest for gain and position. 
But, nevertheless, education must at least 
serve this object, or it will not be sought or 
appreciated at all. It is the means of se- 
curing greater equality among individuals 
than will exist without it, though it widens 
the inequality between those who succeed 
and those who do not. But the very con- 
ception of it as fitting the individual to 
cope more advantageously with those who 
have it is proof of the social factors in the 
problem, and hence Professor Vincent 
may well say that it ‘‘ seeks to relate indi- 
vidual consciousness intrinsically to the 
social mind.’’ But he also means more 
than we have indicated, and that is, that 
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education, to effect this equipment for 
competition in the struggle for existence, 
must adjust the individual mind to the 
ideas, customs, attainments and demands 
of the community. As a corollary to this 
we see that social order depends upon that 
adjustment, or the friction of an antisocial 
life will spring up in some form. The 
whole inheritance of the race comes in as 
the’ruling force for determining the form 
which the education shall take. 

The only problem after discovering the 
principle upon which education shall be 
directed is the ‘‘intregation of studies,’’ 
and this is the moot question of the hour. 
The mass of human knowledge has be- 
come so great that a lifetime is required 
to master even only one department of it. 
But specialization meets with the difficulty, 
when pursued too far, that it puts a man 
out of adjustment with the general mass 
of knowledge, while his relation to the 
whole of truth and life makes more genera] 


knowledge as necessary to the proper un- 
derstanding of his own department as it 


is for the utility of it. Hence a mean has 
to be struck between the economy of time 
and the fertility of results, a course made 
compulsory by the limitations of man. 
And this is complicated by the relation be- 
tween the past and the present, a fact 
which forces the classics upon us. The 
complexity of the problem of arranging 
courses to satisfy all the conditions in the 
mass of acquisitions past and present, of 
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course, gives rise to many attempts to de- 
termine a systematic course of studies, 
articulating the primary schools with the 
college and university, and, though the 
author remarks the Herculean nature of 
the task, he says that ‘‘it is not Utopian 
to believe that the time will come when 
many of the ablest minds will be specially 
trained and devoted to the service of help- 
ing college students to organize and inte- 
grate their studies into a philosophy of 
social life and a way of looking at the 
universe.’’ This is a Jropos of the recog- 
nition of ethics and philosophy as the 
comprehensive objects of general educa- 
tion. 

The conclusion is a positive effort to 
supply a curriculum and will be interest- 
ing to all who are trying to solve the prob- 
lem of education. This is found by group- 
ing all studies under the heads Formal, 
Natural (or Physical), Psychological and 
Social. Mathematics and Languages con- 
stitute the first, the Physical Sciences the 
second, Psychology and Philosophy, in 
the higher classes, the third, and Social 
and Ethical Sciences in the fourth. The 
second and third groups have their repre- 
sentatives in the Languages and Literature 
in the lower classes. The curriculum, 
however, is said to be tentative, and it 
could hardly pretend to be more in a 
transitional stage of culture. 

James H. Hysvop. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A CHAIR of geography has been estab- 
lished in the University of Wiirzburg. 


ANDREW SLEDD has been elected tothe 
chair of Latin in Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


*In order to make this section of Book Reviews 
as complete as possible, the editor asks for the 
codperation of college authorities. Properly au- 
thenticated news will be printed of all changes 


COLL<GES.* 


TE newly-established medical school 
or yromen in St. Petersburg opens with 165 
stu.dents. 

(BROWN UNIVERsITY has received $5,000 
by the ‘will of the late Eustace Fitz, of 
Chelsea, Mass. 


in’ college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 
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Dr. GEORGE T. Kemp has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. E. G. LANCASTER has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy at Colorado College. 


PRESIDENT AvusTIN Scott, of Rutgers, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Audubon Society of New Jersey. 


Dr. Tu. Curtius, Professor of Chem- 
istry at Bonn, has been called to Heidel- 
berg as successor to Victor Meyer. 


Dr. M. ForsTER HEDDLE, best known 
of British mineralogists, died at St. An- 
drews on November Iogth, aged sixty-nine 
years. 

FRANCIS KENNEDY, PH.D., Leipzig, has 
been appointed Demonstrator in Experi- 


mental Psychology 
versity. 


in Princeton Uni- 


Dr. LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL has been 
promoted to an Assistant Professorship of 
Physiological Chemistry in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. THomas McKEaAn, of Philadelphia, 
has given $100,000 to the University of 
Pennsylvania fora building for the law 
school, 


Dr. WILLIAM S. CARTER, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Texas. 


Dr. ARTHUR ALLIN, of Ohio Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Professor of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy in the University of 
Colorado, 

A NEW University was opened at Jassy, 
Roumania, on November 2d, addresses 


being made by the King and by the Queen 
of Roumania. 


Dr. ARTHUR L., FOLEY, last year fellow 
in physics, has been appointed Professor 
in Physics in the University of Indiana, at 
Bloomington. 
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THE Smithsonian Institute has acquired 
the Hallett Phillips collection of Indian 
implements and antiquities from the Po- 
tomac valley. 


Ir is stated that the decree excluding 
foreign students from the classes of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris will shortly 
be withdrawn. 


THE Russian government has appro- 
priated 400,000 roubles for the construction 
of a chemical laboratory at the Polytechnic 
Institute at Riga. 


Dr. B. ENGELHART has given up his 
observatory at Dresden and presented the 
instruments and library to the University 
Observatory at Kasan. 


Atonzo S. KIMBALL, since 1872 Profes- 
sor of physics at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, died at Worcester on December 
2d, aged fifty-four years. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to build 
a science hall at Ripon College, costing 
$30,000. Five subscriptions of $2,500 
have already been received. 


FERRY HALL, one of the buildings of 
the State Agricultural College, Pullman, 
Washington, has been destroyed by fire, 
causing a loss of about $40,000. 


Proressor A. K. Harpy has returned 
to Dartmouth from Germany to take the 
place made vacant in the German depart- 
ment by the death of Professor Ruggles. 


PROFESSOR C, A. YOUNG, Professor A. A. 
Michelson and Professor E. S. Dana have 
been elected honorary members of the Phi- 
losophical Society of Cambridge University. 


WE record, with regret, the death, at 
Philadelphia, on November 14th, of Dr. 
Harrison Allen, Emeritus Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


PRESIDENT RAYMOND, of the West Vir- 


ginia University, will be one of the judges 
at the annual contest of the Ohio Inter- 
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Collegiate Oratorical Association at Ath- 
ens, O., February 17. 

PROFESSOR ROBERTS, of Cornell, has 
recommended the appointment of John W. 
Gilmore, ’97, as assistant to G. W. Brill 
in the establishment of a school of agricul- 
ture at Wuchang, China. 


FREDERICK H. DOLE has been elected 
Assistant Instructor of German in Bowdoin 
College. The authorities of the college 
have opened the art building on Sundays, 
with the happiest results. 

THE registration of Harvard College is 
this year 1,814, an increase of 6.2 per 
cent. over last year. The number of stu- 
dents in the Lawrence Scientific School is 
407, anincrease of 9.5 per cent. 

THE chair of philosophy and the chap- 
laincy of Lehigh University have been 
filled by the election of the Rev. Langdon 
C. Stewardson, rector of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal church, Worchester, Mass. 

Dr. FRANK K, CAMERON, late Associ- 
ate Professor of Chemistry in the Catholic 
University of America, at Washington, has 
been appointed Research Assistant in Phy- 
sical Chemistry in Cornell University. 

Dr. MARK OLIVET, Professor of Psy- 
chiatry in the University of Geneva, and 
the author of numerous publications on 
medicine and hygiene, died at Geneva on 
October 24th, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Mr. JOHN P. ASHLEY, PH.D., has been 
elected President of Albion College, at 
Albion, Mich., succeeding Dr. Lewis R. 
Fiske, who has resigned, owing to ad- 
vanced age, after twenty years of service. 


THIRTY scholarships have been estab- 
lished in the department of philosophy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, ten of 
which will be available this year, twenty 
next and the whole number the following 
year. 

THE director of Sibley College, Cornell 
University, has been authorized to estab- 
lish a full professorship of railway machine 
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design and locomotive construction. At 
present this work is carried on in existing 
departments. 

Dr. CHARLES W. DABNEY, recently 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
special agent in charge of scientific and 
statistical investigations, Washington, D, 
C., has been elected President of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

AT the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Alabama Mr, 
George S. Wilkins (Princeton) was elected 
Professor of Civil and Mining Engineer- 
ing, and Dr. John Y. Graham (Princeton) 
Professor of Biology. 

A LABORATORY for experimental psy- 
chology has been opened in the Illinois 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane, at 
Hospital, Ill., under the direction of Dr. 
W. O. Krohn, who has given up his posi- 
tion in the University of Illinois. 

THE death of Dr. Leonhard Sohncke, 
at the age of fifty-five, isannounced. Dr. 
Sohncke at the time of his death was Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics and Direc- 
tor of the Physical Laboratory at the 
Munich Technical High School. 


PROFESSOR JACOB REIGHARD, of the 
zoological department of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Pingree a State delegate to the Na- 
tional Fishery Congress to be held at 
Tampa, Florida, January 19, 1898. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Louis 
Calori, elected as long ago as 1830 Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of Bo- 
logna. He madeimportant contributions to 
human and comparative anatomy, includ- 
ing extensive researches on the Reptilia. 


PROFESSOR OscAR Loew, who has been 
for four years Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry in the University of Tokio, has 
returnedto Munich. He will be succeeded 
by Dr. Bieler, now assistant in the labo- 
ratory of agricultural chemistry at Halle. 


By the will of the late Julia Bradford 
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Huntington James a trust fund left by the 
late Ralph Huntington was released, and 
it appears that the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology andthe Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will each receive about $100,000. 


PROFESSOR LANMAN, of Harvard, has 
been invited to give for the current aca- 
demic year the lecturers of the Percy Turn- 
bull memorial lectureship of poetry at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Mr. Lanman’s subject is ‘‘ The Poetry of 
India.”’ 

A Croom ROBERTSON fellowship, with 
an endowment of £8,000, has been created 
in the University of Aberdeen, with which 
Robertson was connected before being 
called to the Grote chair of philosophy of 
mind and logic in the University College, 
London. 

ALBERT LEONARD, A.M., Ph.D., has 
been elected Professor of Pedagogy in 
Syracuse University, and Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Dr. Leonard will 


continue to edit the Journal of Pedagogy, 


which will 
Syracuse. 

THE Technical Institute in Munich has 
been given by the government 175,000 
marks for enlarging the electro-technical 
laboratory, 150,000 marks for the erection 
of a laboratory for the agricultural station 
and 170,000 marks for enlarging other 
buildings. 

Mr. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, of New 
York, has given an additional $10,000 
towards the erection of a hall at Mt. 
Holyoke College, and if the conditional 
gift of Dr. Pearson is included the sum of 
$175,000 has now been collected for the 
endowment fund. 


hereafter be published at 


THE report of the Treasurer of Yale 
University states that the additions to the 
funds of the institutions during the past 
year amounted to $450,055, largely from 
the Fayerweather legacy. During the 
past ten years the funds of the University 
have been about doubled. 
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Dr. WARNER FITE, Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in Williams College, has 
been appointed to a docentship in Philos- 
ophy in the University of Chicago, and 
Mr. A. F. Buck and Miss Jane Downey 
have been appointed assistants in the 
Psychological Laboratory. 


WE regret to record the deaths of Dr. 
Wilhelm Blomstrand, Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University at Lund; Dr. Niko- 
las Kleinenberg, Professor of Compara- 
tive Anatomy at the University of Palermo; 
Dr. Wilhelm Moericke, Docent in Geology 
in the University of Freiburg. 


THE erection of a college hall or living 
house for the students of the Johns Hop- 
kins University is being discussed. Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Adams is at the head of 
the movement. It is not his purpose to 
have merely a dormitory, but a home 
which the students can govern themselves. 


Ir has been announced that David 
Laurance Chambers, ’0o, of Washington, 
D. C., is the winner of the freshman first- 
honor prize of $200, at Princeton. This 
prize is annually awarded to that member 
of the freshman class who attains the 
‘« highest average grade *’ of scholarship. 


ROCKEFELLER HALL, the new recitation 
building given to Vassar College by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, at the cost of $100,- 
ooo, was dedicated on November igth. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University, gave an address on ‘‘A Few 
Tendencies in College and University Edu- 
cation.”’ 

WE regret to announce the death of Dr. 
F, Stohmann, Honorary Professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry of the University of 
Leipzig ; and also of Dr. J. Frenzel, curator 
of the ‘‘ Miiggelsee’’ biological station 
near Berlin, and formerly Professor of 
Zodlogy in the Cordoba University, Argen- 
tine Republic. 


Ir has been decided that there will be 
no one elected to fill the vacancy left by 
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Dr. Justin Winsor, late librarian at Har- 
vard. A successor will not be chosen un- 
til the meeting of the board of overseers. 
There have been several names mentioned 
for the place, but the most prominent is 
that of John Fisk. 

A MOVEMENT has been started at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., for the establishment by the 
State of a textileschool. A committee has 
been appointed to correspond with all 
mill-owners, newspapers and legislators. 
In the Georgia Legislature a bill is now 
pending for the appropriation of $10,000 
for the establishment of a textile school. 

A LIFE-SIZE three-quarters length por- 
trait of Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve has 
been hung in the large hall of McCoy 
Hall at Johns Hopkins University. The 
portrait was presented to Dr. Gildersleeve 
by his students on his sixty-fifth birthday, 
in honor of his forty years’ work as a 
teacher and his twenty years’ work at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

THE Rev. Dr. Samuel Houghton, from 
1851 to 1881 Professor of Geology in 
Trinity College, Dublin, died on October 
31st, aged seventy-six years. He was an 
original and versatile writer, having made 
many contributions not only to zodlogy 
and physiography, but also on medical 
subjects, including an elaborate work on 
the Principles of Animal Mechanics. 

On the recommendation of the govern- 
ing board of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, it has been decided to 
establish the degree of Master of Science, 
to be conferred on graduates of two years’ 
standing or upwards, who have taken a 
first degree in science and who pursue 
successfully a higher course of study in 
science under the direction of the govern- 
ing board. 

THE Root Hall of Science and the Bene- 
dict Hall of Languages of Hamilton Col- 
lege were dedicated on November 16th. 
The buildings are both stone and each 
cost about $30,000. The Hall of Science 
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is the gift of Mr. Elihu Root, of New York, 
in memory of his parents, his father having 
been Professor of Mathematics in Hamil- 
ton College. His brother, Oren Root, now 
holds the same chair. 

THE Medical College of New York Uni- 
versity has arranged for a special Profes- 
sorship of Tropical Diseases, the lectures 
to be given before the fourth year class. 
The extension of the course to four years 
makes such an action possible. Dr. J. E. 
Stubbert, at present head physician of the 
Loomis Sanitarium, has been appointed 
professor. Heisa graduate of the Medical 
College. 

WE learn from Nature that Professor A, 
Bauer has been obliged, on account of ill 
health, to decline the office of president of 
the third International Congress for Ap- 
plied Chemistry, which is to be held next 
year at Vienna, and Dr. H. R. von Per- 
ger has been elected in his stead. There 
will be twelve sections in connection with 
the Congress. Among the subjects to be 
discussed is the introduction of uniform 
methods of analysis of chemical products. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY has a freshman 
class of 725 this year. Of these only 300 
come from the great public schools, Eton 
sending 48, Winchester 30, Rugby, Char- 
ter-house, Harrow and Marlborough over 
20 each, and eleven other schools over 10 
each. The rest come from small gram- 
mar schools, only 20 having been edu- 
cated by private tutors. There are only 
20 students from the British colonies and 
a few from American and German uni- 
versities. 


Dr. GEORGE H. Horn, the eminent 
entomologist, died at Philadelphia on 
November 25th. He was one of the Sec- 
retaries of the Philosophical Society and 
was formerly Corresponding Secretary of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. He 
had been, until recently, professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, though his 
connection with that institution was chiefly 
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honorary. Dr. Horn was only fifty-eight 
years of age, and his death, following 
those of Cope and Allen, is a further severe 
loss to the city of Philadelphia and to 


science in America. 


THE Tennessee School and College As- 
sociation held its annual meeting with 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, on December 2-3. The items of 
greatest interest were the president’s ad- 
dress and the discussion of the ‘‘ Cornell 
Idea as to Degrees.’’ The president, 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt 
University, gave an able paper on the 
‘‘Relation of the State to Higher Edu- 
cation."’ The other discussion was led by 
Professor J. I. D. Hinds, of Cumberland 
University, followed by Professor H. A. 
Vance, of the University of Nashville. 
Professor Hinds was elected President for 
the coming year. 

THE American Psychological Associa- 
tion met at Ithaca, in conjunction with 
‘« The Naturalists ’’ and affiliated societies, 
on Tuesday, December 28th, and the two 
following days, under the presidency of 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton 
University. Papers on experimental and 
physiological psychology were read on the 
first day and on the final day papers hav- 
ing closer relations with philosophy. On 
Wednesday morning there was to be a 
discussion on ‘‘ The Psychology of Inven- 
tion,’’ which was expected to be opened 
by Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Professor John Dewey, University 
of Chicago, and Professor Joseph Jastrow, 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE continued illness of Professor 
Charles F. A. Currier, of the Department 
of History at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has led to the engagement 
of Professor S. M. Macvane and of C. T. 
Wentworth, of Harvard, for the delivery 
of courses of lectures in comparative, polit- 
ical and European history at the Institute. 
Professor Arlo Bates, of the Institute, is at 
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the same time giving at Harvard a course 
in ‘‘ Advanced English Composition.’’ 

This year the faculty has added to the 
required studies of the course in electrical 
engineering lectures on the ‘‘ Economics 
of Corporations,’’ to be given by Professor 
Dewey, dealing with the changing con- 
ditions in the industrial world. 


WE learn from the Nation that hence- 
forth all women who wish to pursue their 
studies in the University of Gottingen must 
either show by satisfactory testimonials, 
or prove by an informal examination (a so- 
called colloquium), that they have the 
necessary preparation. The professors 
then make a report to the pro-rector, who 
gives his decision. Other German univer- 
sities are adopting similar regulations, the 
object of which is to exclude those who 
are not fitted to enter with profit to them- 
selves or with honor to the institution, 
These more rigid rules are a sign of prog- 
ress, since they indicate a tendency to place 
women on the same footing as men in 
their relations to their university. 


THE American Society of Naturalists 
and the affiliated societies met at Ithaca, 
N. Y., on December 28, 29 and 30. At 
the opening meeting an address of wel- 
come was delivered by President Schur- 
man. On the second day of the meeting 
the principal item on the programme was 
a discussion on ‘‘ The Biological Prob- 
lems of To-day,’’ in which the following 
speakers took part: Professor H. F. Os- 
born (on Paleontology), Professor W. 
Trelease (on Botany), Professor B. G. 
Wilder (on Anatomy), Professor J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell (on Psychology), Professor 
J. Loeb (on Physiology), Professor T. H. 
Morgan (on Developmental Mechanics), 
Professor C. B. Davenport (on Morpho- 
genesis). 

PROBABLY more students attend the Uni- 
versity of Berlin than any other similar es- 
tablishment in the world. At the present 
time the names of 5,921 students are in- 
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scribed on the rolls as attending the var- 
ious lectures. Of these, 448 belong to the 
theological faculty, 2,000 are medical stu- 
dents, 1,291 are studying law, and the 
philosophical faculty owns 2,182. The 
theological faculty seems to show a steady 
decline; again this term the number of 
students attending lectures is less than at 
any time during the past five years. All 
other faculties are flourishing. Sixty years 
ago the Berlin University numbered only 
600 students. Twenty-five years ago only 
1,900. There are over five hundred for- 
eign students entered, of whom nearly 100 
are from the United States. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Teachers’ College, New 
York, it was decided to abolish the office 
of principal of the college, so ably filled 
for nine years by the late Mrs. Charlotte 
L. Williams, and to divide the responsi- 
bilities belonging to that office among sev- 
eral people. The register, Miss Daniell, 


will assume much of the responsibility of 
students and the college building, formerly 
vested in Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Prince, 
for some time manager of Teachers’ Col- 
lege Hall, will be known hereafter as su- 


perintendent of the hall. Miss Brush is 
made associate register, and Miss Daniell 
will be further assisted by the addition to 
the office staff of a graduate of the college. 

It is probable that a Charlotte Williams 
scholarship will soon be announced, $25,- 
ooo having been already pledged toward 
its founding. 


THE following news comes to us from 
Wellesley College : 

Miss Leila S. McKee, '86, who, since her 
graduation from Wellesley, has received 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. from Cen- 
tre College, Ky., has recently been elected 
President of the Western College, Oxford, 
Ky. 

The appointment of Assistant in the 
Animal Pathological Laboratory of the 
Agricultural Department in Washington, 
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D. C., has been bestowed upon Miss 
Louise Taylor, '96. 

Miss Rosina D. Rowe, formerly a special 
student in this college, is now Principal of 
the Training School for Christian Workers 
in New York city. 

Professor Frances E. Lord, who resigned 
from the Latin department of Wellesley 
last summer, has accepted a position as 
Professor of Latin in Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. 


For the third time in succession Har- 
vard has lost the annual intercollegiate 
debate to Yale. It seems to be the general 
conclusion that the debate was lost because 
of weakness in rebuttal on the part of the 
Harvard team. They have always been 
superior in presentation, and this year was 
no exception ; but when it came to rebut- 
tal they found themselves unable to answer 
the arguments of the men from New Haven. 
An effort will be made by the Harvard 
faculty to remedy this weakness in Harvard 
speakers. Last year, after the Yale debate, 
the faculty did away with submitting of 
briefs back and forth to each side prior to 
the debate in the debating courses. Just 
what will be done this year to strengthen 
further the work in rebuttal is not yet de- 
cided, but Professor Baker, Professor Hart, 
Professor Taussig and the other instructors 
in debating will at once make some change 
which will tend to cultivate rebuttal quali- 
ties in Harvard speakers. 


THE eleventh annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
opened at Vassar College on November 
26th, with about 400 delegates in atten- 
dance, among whom were many prominent 
educators from different colleges. The 
convention was preceded by a meeting of 
teachers of history and a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the literary colleges, which 
was presided over by Dr. Andrew V. V. 
Raymond, President of Union College. 
The formation of a league of the small col- 
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leges was proposed by Melville Dewey, 
Secretary of the University of the State of 
New York, but developed so great a differ- 
ence of opinion on the fundamental ques- 
tion. ‘* What Is a Small College?’’ that 
no progress was made. 

The convention, which was held in 
Rockefeller Hall, the new recitation hall 
that was dedicated last Saturday, was pre- 
sided over by President Schurman of Cor- 
nell University. 


THE Princeton University catalogue has 
just come from the hands of the printer. 
A glance at the proof-sheets reveals some 
interesting information in regard to the 
attendance at Princeton this year. The 
names of a number of new instructors ap- 
pear, and there are also new courses of- 
fered by the academic and scientific de- 
It is noticeable that there is a 
marked falling o in the attendance from 
the Southern States this year, but there 
has been a corresponding increase among 
the Western States. There are now 281 
tudents in the University tro.a Pennsyl- 
vania, 261 from New Jersey and 181 from 
New York. Maryland, Illinois, Ohio and 
Missouri follow in the order named. The 
representation from foreign countries is 
smaller than usual this year. There are 
now 1,065 students in Princeton University, 
distributed as follows : Fellows, 11 ; gradu- 
ate students, 114; academic department, 
580; scientific department, 360. Thisisa 
gain of twenty over the registration of last 
year. 


partments. 


stu 


Dr. RUDOLPH HEIDENHAIN, Professor of 
Physiology and Histology in the University 
of Breslau, who died in October, 1897, was 
born January 29, 1834, was graduated at 
Berlin in 1854, and was appointed to the 
professorship in Breslau, which he held 
during the rest of his life, in 1859. He 
made valuable discoveries in physiology 
and contributed numerous notable papers 
to its literature. He published a volume 
of physiological studies in 1896, and four 
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volumes of Studies of the Physiological In- 
stitute of Breslau between 1861 and 1868. 
His laboratory was the source of volumin- 
ous contributions by himself, his pupils or 
his assistants to Pfluger’s Archives on a 
large variety of special topics in the field 
of his studies. His essay in Hermann’s 
Handbook of Physiology on the Secretion 
Processes, extending over four hundred 
pages, is quoted in every text-book on 
physiology. His later researches on 
lymph formation and the studies conducted 
in his laboratory on hemodynamics and 
ferment action were very important. 


CORNELL has received another gift from 
the Sage family, this time in the shape of 
a handsome building to be used as a uni- 
versity hospital, and an endowment of 
$100,000 with which to conduct it. Dean 
and William Sage, sons of the late Henry 
W. Sage, have offered to Cornell Univer- 
sity, as a gift for hospital purposes, the 
residence of the late Henry W. Sage. The 
tender proffered further a complete adap- 
tation and equipment of the mansion for 
the end in view and an endowment of 
$100,000. The house itself is valued at 
$100,000. In reply to inquiries President 
Schurman said: ‘‘ We havelong beenin 
need of a hospital for sick students, and 
efforts to secure one have been made in 
the past, though unavailing. Hereafter 
the young men and women attending Cor- 
nell University will have a hospital for 
their own exclusive use, owned and con- 
trolled by the university.’’ The new hos- 
pital, or ‘‘ Cornell infirmary,’’ as it will be 
called, will have a matron with an ade- 
quate staff of helpers. Students will pay 
for the actual cost of the board while in 
the infirmary. 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR TYLER, Williston 
Professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in Amherst College, died at Amherst, 


Mass., November 19th. He was born in 
Hartford, Susquehanna county, Pa., Sep- 
tember 2, 1810, He was licensed to 
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preach in 1836, and was preparing to leave 
for the West as a missionary when he was 
called to Amherst to fill out an unexpired 
tutorship of one term. He remained with 
the college until June, 1893, when he re- 
signed, having held a full professorship for 
fifty years. The following is a list of the 
published works of Professor Tyler: Ger- 
mania and Agricola of Tacitus, with 
Notes for Colleges, 1847; Histories of 
Tacitus, 1848; Plato's Apologia and 
Crito, 1859; Plutarch on the Delay of 
the Deity, 1861; Theology of the Greek 
Poets, 1867; premium essay, Prayer for 
Colleges, revised and enlarged repeatedly, 
1854 ; Memoir of Lobdell, Missionary to 
Assyria, Boston, 1859; History of Am- 
hurst College, 1873; Addresses at Semi- 
Centennial, with Other Addresses Deliv- 
ered on that Occasion, 1871. Besides these 
works he contributed to various magazines 
a large number of articles, chiefly on classi- 
cal subjects. 


THE following account of Professor 
Ernst Schering, of Gottingen, is taken from 
Nature (Vol. LVII., p. 32): Some inter- 
esting details of his life and work have now 
been published by Professor Wilhelm 
Schur (Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 
3,458), to which brief reference may be 
made. Born in the year 1833, at Sand- 
bergen, near Liineburg, Schering studied 
in Gottingen under Gauss from the year 
1852, was made ‘‘ausserordentlicher’’ 
professor in 1860, and ‘‘ ordentlicher’’ in 
1868. In 1869 the magnetic part of the 
observatory department was made distinct 
from the astronomical, and the former put 
under the direction of Schering with the 
object of continuing the magnetic obser- 
vations made in the first instance by Gauss. 
After Klinkerfues’s death Schering took 
over the direction of both departments. 
During the years 1858 to 1863 Schering 
took part with Klinkerfues in zone-obser- 
vations, which were published in 1891. 
In 1874 he published a generalization of 
Poisson-Jacobi’s perturbation formulz, in 
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1877 a ‘*Festrede’’ at the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of Gauss’s 
birthday, and in 1884 a solution of Kep- 
ler's equation (Astronomische Nachrichten, 
2,605). His chief work was, however, 
the publication of Gauss’s works in seven 
volumes. Schering leaves behind him, 
besides a widow, one daughter and two 
sons, 


YALE University, through its counsel, 
has filed its reasons for appeal from the 
decision of the Board of Relief, which de- 
cided that dormitories of the university 
rented to students were liable to taxation, 
It is understood that the case will come to 
trial at once, both the town authorities and 
Yale University being desirous that the 
matter should be settled. The appeal 
will, therefore, be heard at an early date 
by the Superior Court. 

In the reasons for the university's appeal 
the original act incorporating Yale College 
is cited and special attention called to the 
fact that it grants full right and privilege 
to ‘‘erect, furnish, establish and improve’’ 
the Collegiate School, and employ its 
moneys, or any estate granted or contribu- 
ted to them, ‘‘ according to their discretion, 
in such ways, order or manner as should 
be most conducive to attain the aforesaid 
intended end thereof.’’ Then the erection 
of the first college dormitory in 1717, with 
fifty student rooms, is noted, and the fact 
that the room rent was charged in tuition 
bills as part of the cost of the college 
attendance. 

An interesting point is also made in the 
statement that, while the college does not 
receive over $55,000 from all study and 
sleeping rooms occupied by students, prac- 
tically the whole amount, or $54,000, is al- 
lowed worthy and needy students on their 
college bills. 


New YoRK UNIVERSITY has received 
the first consignment of a Germanic li- 
brary, purchased in Europe and pre- 
sented by a friend, who withholds his 
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name from publication. Other consign- 
ments will follow as soon as collections 
of books can be made and poor bindings 
repaired. The corner-stone of this collec- 
tion is the ponderous Monumenta Ger- 
manie Historica, in thirty-seven folio and 
forty-three quarto volumes, and not yet 
completed. This is a mine for the his- 
tory of German politics, culture and litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages. Die Bibliothek 
des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
consists of 211 volumes, and is the publi- 
cation of a society of German scholars, 
which began issuing volumes in 1842. 
This contains complete works of authors 
not to be found elsewhere. Xiirschners 
Deutsche National Literatur contains over 
two hundred volumes of selections from 
German authors from early times to the 
present day; the Meudrucke Deutscher 
Litteraturwerke reprints many valuable 
books ; the Arbliothek der National Litter- 
atur contains over thirty volumes of mid- 
die High German literature. There are 
sets of journals many of which are out of 
print and difficult to secure, and about one 
hundred and fifty monographs and two 
hundred or three hundred larger volumes, 
including some interesting dedication cop- 
ies, some having the dedicatory letter 
pasted upon the inside of the first cover. 


WE take pleasure in noting the follow- 
ing news from Bryn Mawr College: In 
addition to the appointment of Miss Emery 
at the University of Wisconsin, which was 
made last month, the following appoint- 
ments have been given within the last six 
months to two graduates of Bryn Mawr: 

Early last spring Miss Louise Sheffield 
Brownell was created Warden of Sage Col- 
lege, Cornell University, and Lecturer in 
English. Her position as lecturer is par- 
ticularly interesting since it marks a dis- 
tinct advance in the coeducation principle 
at Cornell, no woman ever having been 
permitted to hold a permanent lectureship 
there before. Miss Helen Bartlett was, 
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during the summer, appointed Dean of 
Women in the Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, at Peoria, Illinois, which opened its 
doors for the first time in October. 

The following changes in the faculty 
and curriculum have been made for the 
current year: Miss Wilmer Cave France, 
Ph.D., and Mr. Gordon J. Laing, Ph.D., 
are both new members of the classical de- 
partment. Miss France takes the Homeric 
course in Minor Greek and the literature 
course in Major Greek, which is marked 
out on the lines of a similar course given 
here by Dr. Shorey before he went to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Laing, who comes as Lecturer 
in Latin, took his doctor's degree from 
Johns Hopkins, and has just returned 
from the Americal Classical School in 
Rome, where he held a fellowship last 
year. 


THE President of Haverford College 
desires us to call the attention of princi- 
pals of preparatory schools, and others 
who may be interested, to recent decisions 
of the board of managers. 

1. After 1898 no student shall be ad- 
mitted to the Freshman class except on 
examination. The certificates of approved 
schools will be accepted in 1898 as here- 
tofore. 

2. Sixteen scholarships of the annual 
value of $300 each shall be awarded on 
competitive examination. These shall be 
known as corporation scholarships. 

Five of these scholarships will be of- 
fered in 1898, and there will be not less 
than four vacancies each year. No con- 
dition is attached to them except the pos- 
session of general good character. They 
will be awarded on the regular entrance 
examinations in the sixth month, with 
some additional questions on each paper. 
They will be given for one year, but may 
be continued in succeeding years if the 
recipient gives evidence of high scholar- 
ship and character. An_ unsuccessful 
candidate for a corporation scholarship 
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may still be eligible for a smaller scholar- 
ship. 

The exact dates of the entrance exam- 
inations may be obtained after fourth 
month rst, from the secretary of the Col- 
lege. They will be held at the College, 
except in the case of distant applicants, 
for whom special arrangements may be 
made. 

THE Western Intercollegiate Debating 
League, consisting of the Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago and North- 
western, has dissolved. Wisconsin has 
withdrawn from the ‘‘ big four ’’ organiza- 
tion, and supremacy in debate will again 
be left undecided this year. The League 
has come to an end before a single debate 
was held under its auspices. It was or- 
ganized a year ago, and an elaborate 
schedule of contests for eight years was 
arranged. 

Debaters at Wisconsin have found an 
objection to the system, and they are fur- 


thermore opposed to the league since it ef- 
fectually bars debates with other colleges. 
The Badgers have had an annual debate 
with the University of Minnesota for sev- 
eral years, and they refuse to discontinue 


the meetings. By the schedule this year 
Northwestern was to debate Wisconsin, 
and Chicago and Michigan were to try con- 
clusions. The latter contest will not be 
abandoned, but by Wisconsin’s withdrawal 
Northwestern is left without an opponent. 
The original plan included a final debate 
between the winners of the first two con- 
tests. It was to be held in Chicago, and 
prizes for the best speakers on both sides 
had been offered by Ferd W. Peck and 
Alexander H. Revell. Professor Trueblood, 
of Michigan, J. S. Clark, of Northwestern, 
and D. B. Clarke, of Chicago, who were the 
originators of the league, will probably in- 
vite some other institution to take Wis- 
consin’s place. 

AFTER some years’ consideration of the 
subject the governing board of the Shef- 
field Scientific School recently recom- 
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mended to the Yale corporation the es- 
tablishment of the degree of Master of 
Science in that department, and at its 
autumn meeting last Tuesday the corpora- 
tion so voted. Hitherto in the Scientific 
School there have been only the special 
degrees of civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and the higher and general degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, the latter in general 
requiring three years’ graduate study, the 
former two. The new degree corresponds 
to that of Master of Arts in the academic 
department, is general in character, and is 
given only to graduates of two years’ stand- 
ing or more after at least one year of resi- 
dent graduate study and a final thesis. It 
is expected that it will draw to the school 
a class of students hitherto repelled by the 
high Doctor of Philosophy degree, and 
who do not wish to specialize. Another 
step taken in the academic department 
has been the appointment by the corpora- 
tion of five graduate assistants in certain 
branches corresponding to assistants here- 
tofore appointed in the physical and chem- 
ical laboratories. They are A. B. White, 
*93, and E. D. Collin, ’96, assistants to 
Professor Adams in history ; J. M. Gaines, 
’96, assistant to Professor Fisher in polit- 
ical science, and W. B. Bailey, '94, and 
G. K. Olmsted, assistants to Professor 
Schwab in political economy. The new 
‘assistants’ will aid in some of the more 
mechanical work of the professors, such as 
the ‘‘ quiz’ and the readings of examina- 
tion papers in emergencies, perhaps hear- 
ing recitations, and will each be paid a 
few hundred dollars a year or an amount 
about equivalent to a fair scholarship. 
Their names and titles will also appear in 
the university catalogue. While just now 
limited to the more popular and crowded 
courses, there are evident possibilities of 
the extension of the system, which seems 
to create a group of instructors one degree 
below the tutors and in line for promotion. 

THE University of Chicago sends us the 
following summary of changes which have 
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been made since July 1, 1897: Mr. War- 
ren Fite, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in Williams College, to a docentship in 
Philosophy. Mr. W. L. Runyon, of Mil- 
lington, N. J., to an instructorship in the 
sciences in the Morgan Park 
Academy. Mr. Frederick Eby, graduate 
student, to assistant teacher in the Mor- 
gan Park Academy. Mr. Wayland J. 
Chase to the recordership in the Morgan 
Park Academy. Dr, J. G. Brobeck, to an 
assistantship in chemistry in the Morgan 
Park Academy. Mr. A. F. Buck, grad- 
uate student, to be first assistant in the 
Psychological Laboratory. Miss Jane 
Downey, graduate student, to second as- 
sistant in the Psychological Laboratory. 

The following have been appointed to 
give instruction in the Class Study Depart- 
ment of the University Extension Division : 
Mr. Frederick L. Charles, Mr. Henry C. 
Cowles, Miss Lisi C. Cipriani, Mr. Charles 
Jason Fenner. 


natural 


The following promo ons have been 
made since July 1, 1897: F. W. Shipley, 
fellow in Latin, to an assistantship in Latin. 
W. Lauder Jones, fellow in chemistry, to 
a laboratory assistantship in chemistry. C. 
E. Boyd, fellow in political science, to a 


docentship in political science. George 
F. Hull, fellow in physics, to an assistant- 
ship in physics. William B. Owen, in- 
structor in Greek, to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. George E. Hale, Associate 
Professor in Astronomy, to a full pro- 
fessorship. 

Recent resignations: The following 
officers of the University have resigned to 
accept positions in other institutions : 
Arthur T. Walker, Instructor in Latin, to 
become Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. R. H. Cornish, As- 
sistant Professor in Science in the 
Academy, to become Assistant Principal 
of the Girls’ New High School in New 
York. Frederick W. Sanders, Lecturer 
in Statistics, to become Professor of Sta- 
tistics in the University of West Virginia. 
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Richard S. Curtiss, Docent in Chemistry, 
to become Professor of Chemistry in 
Hobart College. Adolph Bernhard, Labo- 
ratory Assistant in Chemistry, to become 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Texas. Mr. A. M. Morrison, Associate 
in Physics, to become professor in Po- 
mona College, Col. Mr. E. P. Brown, 
Assistant in the Academy at Morgan 
Park, to become instructor in the Way- 
land Academy, Beaver Dam. 

THE records of Chicago University show 
a steadily increasing attendance upon all 
of its departments. In three years (1894- 
97) the number of students enrolled in the 
colleges rose from 712 to 959; in the 
Graduate schools from 534 to 767, and in 
the Divinity school from 281 to 329. It 
is interesting to note that, of the total num- 
ber (2,055) enrolled in all the schools in 
1896—'97, the Middle States contributed 
22 per cent., the Southern and Western 
States (not including Illinois) each 8 per 
cent. The Eastern States 7 per cent. and 
Illinois 43 per cent. The only States not 
represented on its roll were Delaware, 
Florida and Nevada. The system of af- 
filiations is continually extending; there 
are now 12 institutions affiliated and 47 
having the relation of codperation. The 
latter have the advantage of the university 
examinations. The Bradley Polytechnic, 
at Peoria, recently inaugurated with the 
brilliant ceremonies, is in organic relations 
with the university, and the Chicago Man- 
ual Training School has been transferred 
to a Board of Trustees made up of mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. The completion of the Hull bio- 
logical laboratories has greatly increased 
the scientific equipment of the University. 
Certain noteworthy changes have taken 
place recently in university administration. 

The College of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania entered upon a new form of organi- 
zation in the fall of 1894. Prior to this 
time the affairs of the college had been 
transacted by the entire faculty. For this 
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unweildy body there was substituted three 
years ago an ‘‘ Academic Council,’’ com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
groups of subjects in which instruction is 
given. This council now acts as the legis- 
lative body governing the college. Mem- 
bers of the council are elected by the pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, but only 
full professors are eligible to membership. 
By this action the government of the col- 
lege has been centralized without the sac- 
rifice of individual rights and privileges. 
At the same time an important administra- 
tive change was effected in the university. 
This was the constituting a Board of 
Deans, to consist of the Provost, Vice- 
Provost and the Deans of the several 
faculties, and to have as its function the 
transaction of administrative business af- 
fecting the whole University, or touching 
the interrelations of its faculties. The 
meetings of the deans have been found to 
be most helpful in drawing together the 


various departments of the university and 
making them act as a unit. 


PROFESSOR VAN AMRINGE, Dean of Co- 
lumbia College, and John B. Pine, Clerk of 
the Trustees, who constitute the Committee 
on Publication of the last Sexennial Cata- 
logue of Graduates of Columbia Univer- 
sity, have just compiled an important 
supplement to that list. It is entitled a 
‘* Catalogue of Matriculants who have not 
graduated, 1754-1897.’’ The book con- 
tains the names of 1,928 students who left 
college before graduation, beginning with 
Robert Bayard and Henry Cruger of the 
class of 1758. 

The most noteworthy fact about the 
earlier classes is the large number of men 
who were prevented from securing their de- 
grees by the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. The list of these classes is preceded 
by the note: ‘‘ On the 6th of April, 1776, 
the college buildings were taken for mili- 
tary purposes. The college did not fully 
resume its functions until the close of the 
war, and no degrees were conferred until 
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1786.’’ Here are found the names of 
‘*James De Peyster, Captain in His 
Majesty’s Army, Fourth American Regi- 
ment,’’ and Alexander Hamilton, Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel on the staff of Washington, 
Major-General, U. S. A. . The college 
career of Hamilton continues after gradua- 
tion with these honors: A.M. (Columbia), 
A.M. (Harvard), LL.D. (Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Harvard and Rutgers), Regent 
of the University of New York State, and 
lastly of Trustee of Columbia College. 
Among the other distinguished names are 
to be found in the class of 1812 Stephen 
Watts Kearney, General U.S. A., who 
commanded the forces around Vera Cruz 
in the Mexican War; in the class of 1838, 
Henry F. Quackenbos, the physician, and 
in later classes General J. Watts De Pey- 
ster, General Henry M. Judah, Professor 
R. Ogden Doremus, Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan, U. S. N., and Captain Charles 
King, U.S. A. The volume concludes 
with an alphabetical index of the names 
contained. When taken in connection 
with the catalogue of graduates of the 
University, it makes a remarkable showing 
of Columbia men who have been leaders 
in American affairs. 

The committee, however, admits its in- 
ability to make the list complete, and asks 
the codperation of all alumni and friends 
of the University in filling up the omis- 
sions. The chief particulars desired re- 
garding matriculants are (1) if living, the 
present or last known address, (2) if dead, 
the date of decease and age at such date, 
(3) the offices and other positions of im- 
portance and the occupation of the matri- 
culant. 

WE regret to report the death of Pro- 
fessor Henry Drisler, from heart disease, 
at his home, No. 48 West Forty-sixth 
street, New York, and who was for fifty 
years connected with the faculty of Colum- 
bia University, and dean of that institution 
until 1894. 

Professor Drisler was born on Staten 
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Island on December 27, 1818. He was 
educated in the public schools of New York 
city, and was graduated from Columbia 
College in the class of 1839. For several 
years after his graduation he taught in the 
grammar school of Columbia College under 
Dr. Anthon, and, in 1843, was appointed 
a tutor of Greek and Latin in the college 
and adjunct professor in the same depart- 
ment two years later. In 1857 the de- 
partments of Greek and Latin were separ- 
ated, and two chairs instituted instead of 
one. At that time Professor Drisler was 
appointed Professor of Latin, remaining in 
that chair until Dr, Anthon died, in 1867, 
when he was appointed Jay Professor of 
When President 
Barnard went to the Paris Exposition, in 
1867, Professor Drisler was appointed act- 
ing president, a place which he occupied 
again in 1888, when President Barnard was 
ill. Two years later he was made dean of 
Columbia College, and he remained in that 
place until 1894, retaining his title of Jay 
Professor of the Greek Language, while 
appearing in the class room only at rare 
intervals. When Professor Drisler retired 
from active connection with Columbia Col- 
lege, in 1894, after half a century of con- 
tinuous service, the authorities of the insti- 
tution and his friends and former pupils 
seized the opportunity to testify to the 


the Greek Language. 
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esteem in which they held him in an ex- 
traordinary way. The trustees of the col- 
lege presented to him an elaborately em- 
bossed set of resolutions expressing their 
high personal regard for him and their 
appreciation of his services in behalf of 
the college, and a number of his old pupils, 
who had risen to eminence as scholars, 
published a memorial book containing a 
number of articles on classical subjects, 
each article written by one of Professor 
Drisler’s former pupils. The year after he 
was appointed dean, Professor Drisler re- 
ceived a year’s leave of absence, and he 
spent that time traveling in Europe, princi- 
pally in classical lands. 

Professor Drisler’s contributions to class- 
ical literature have been many and im- 
portant, the chief among them being an 
enlarged edition of Liddell & Scott’s Pas- 
sow’s Greek Lexicon, coéperation in the 
seventh revised Oxford edition, and a re- 
vised and greatly enlarged edition of 
Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon, and the 
general editorship of Harper’s Classical 
Series. He was a member of Trinity 
Church and a vestryman of Trinity Parish, 
as well as atrustee of the New York Public 
Library, Astor and Tilden foundations, in 
whose work he took a great and helpful 
interest. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from Columbia. 


Notes and Announcements. 


Messrs. HENRY Hott & Co, announce 
that they are arranging for a translation of 
Les Lois del’ Imitation, by Tarde. 

A COLLECTION of essays by the late 
George William Curtis has been published 
by the Harpers under the title Avs Recte 
Vivendi, 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & COMPANY an- 
nounce that they have in preparation a 
translation of Le Désasire, by Paul and 
Victor Margueritte. 

Messrs. Henry Hott & Co., announce 
that they contemplate publishing transla- 


tions of Napoleon J, by August Fournier, 
and Zerre d' Espangne, by René Bazin. 
THE fourth volume in Messrs. Ginn’s 
Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry is Maldon 
and Brunnanburh, edited by Professor C. 
L. Crow, of Weatherford College, Texas. 


Mrs. FLorA ANNIE STEEL, the author 
of On the Face of the Waters, has sailed 
for India with a view to writing another 
novel. The scene of the new story will 
probably be laid at Lucknow. 


Mr. BENSON'S memoir of his father, the 
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late Archbishop of Canterbury, will prob- 
ably appear in about a year under the im- 
print of Macmillan. It will contain both 
reminiscences as well as letters and diaries. 


THE Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY an- 
nounce the publication of Zhe Reader's 
Shakespeare, his dramatic works con- 
densed, connected and emphasized, for 
school, parlor and platform, by David 
Charles Bell. 

Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. announce 
that they have in press for immediate pub- 
lication, a new book of children’s stories, 
by the late Dr. Henry Drummond. The 
book will bear the somewhat curious title 
of Zhe Monkey that Would Not Kill. 


PROFESSOR EUGENIO MusSATTI_ has 
brought out a general political history of 
Venice, extending down to the extinction 
of the republic, under the title Za Storia 
Politica di Venezia secondo le ultime 
Ricerche (Padua, fratelli Gallina, pp. 511). 


Mr. R. M. WENLEY, of the University 
of Michigan, has prepared an introductory 
outline of Kant’s Crztigue of Pure Reason, 
designed to make as easy as possible the 
approach to the study of that great work. 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of this small volume. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce 
the publication of the fourth volume of 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, with 
Introductions, Notes, Appendices and 
Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Professor of 
Modern History in Dublin University. 

Dr. WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD has edi- 
ted a volume of Selections from Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur for the 
Athenzeum Press Series, and the work is 
now published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. in 
a volume of three hundred and fifty pages, 
of which the text constitutes about two- 
thirds. 

THE third volume of Professor Bury’s 
new edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
(London, Methuen & Co.; New York, 
Macmillan) contains in its appendix sev- 
eral learned dissertations relating, for in- 
stance, to the Picts and Scots, the origin 
of the Huns, the libraries of Alexandria, 
and Alaric. 

Messrs. G. P. PuTNAM’sS Sons are the 
American publishers of Zhe Mathematical 
Psychology of Gratry and Boole, a ‘‘trans- 
lation’’ into the language of elementary 
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geometry of the doctrines stated in terms 
of the calculus by the great mathemati- 
cians named in the title. This little book 


is the work of Mrs. Mary Everest Boole. 


THE new edition of Mr. Gilbert Parker's 
novels published by D. Appleton & Co., 
includes thus far Zhe Trespasser and The 
Trail of the Sword, which are uniform 
with Zhe Seats of the Mighty. The 
Translation of a Savage, which will be 
materially enlarged, and Afrs. Falchion, 
will shortly be added to the uniform edi- 
tion. 


COLONEL RICHARD MALCOLM JoOHy- 
sTon’s Old Times in Middle Georgia 
seems to be pleasing English readers and 
is attracting considerable notice in their 
reviews. <A second English edition has 
just been announced by the publishers, 
and The Macmillan Company also are now 
putting a second American edition through 
the press. 


THE Zettschrift f. Psychologte u. Phys. 
der Sinnesorgane is now published by 
Barth, Leipzig. The same firm will also 
publish Helmholtz’s Vorlesungen  iiber 
theoretische Physik, and the series of Aé- 
handlungen zur Physiologie der Gesicht- 
sempfindungen, edited by v. Kries, of 
which the first number has already ap- 
peared. 


A RECENT letter from Paris says that 
Zola’s Débacle is finding a worthy rival in 
Le Désastre, by Mme. Paul and Victor 
Marguerite, a romance of the Metz cam- 
paign. The American rights of this thrill- 
ing story have been secured by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, who will publish the book 
immediately under the title of Zhe Dis- 
aster. 


AN important and interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the anti-slavery 
movement is presented in the life of Addy 
Hopper Gibbons, daughter of Isaac T. 
Hopper. The narrative is told chiefly 
from her correspondence, edited by her 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Hopper Emerson, 
and is published in two volumes by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Dr. HERMANN PETER has lately pub- 
lished, in two volumes (Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, pp. 478, 410), Die geschichtliche 
Literatur iiber die rimische Kaiserzett bis 
Theodosius I, und thre Quellen. The 
book is one of great importance, discus- 
sing fully the development of Roman his- 
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toriography, imperial and 


pagan and Christian. 

THE MACMILLAN Co. have begun the 
publication of Zhe Bib/e in their standard 
Eversley editions, an eminently tasteful 
and satisfactory style of book-making. 
The first volume contains Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers, and is printed 
without the division into chapters or verses, 
as a continuous piece of literature. Mr. J. 
W. Mackail contributes an introduction. 


senatorial, 


THE Macmillan Company have pub- 
lished Zhe Torrents of Spring, together 
with First Love and Mumu, forming Vol. 
XI. in their new edition of Tourguénieff, 
and Captain Mansana, coupled with 
Mother's Hands, forming Vol. VII. in 
their edition of the novels of Herr Bjérn- 
sen. Mother's Hands is here for the first 
time translated into English. 


THE next volume in the series of 
‘Heath's English Classics ’’ will be Dry- 
den's Palamon and Arcite, edited by Profes- 
sor W. H. Crawshaw, of Colgate University, 
whose recent book upon Zhe /nterpreta- 
tion of Literature attracted so much atten- 
tion. The volume will contain the stand- 
ard text of the poem, with introduction, 
notes and suggestions for study. 

D. C. HeatH & Co. announce two 
books of Social and Business Forms to 
complete the Series of The Natural System 
of Vertical Writing-Book that they have 
recently issued and that have become so 
widely used. These books will present 
the most approved social forms, and many 
of the commonly used business forms, for 
the instruction of pupils in the schools. 


THE learned Egyptologist and popular 
novelist, George Ebers, this year will pre- 
sent to his readers a novel entitled Arachne, 
the scene of action of which will again be 
Egypt. The hero is a young Greek sculp- 
tor, and this circumstance enables the au- 
thor to interweave his own views about 
art. The well-known Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt of Stuttgart will publish the novel. 

Poems by William Wordsworth, by Pro- 
fessor Edward Dowden, forms one of the 
Athenzeum Press Series (Ginn & Co.)— 
plainly made books for working students, 
and without pictures or ornament of any 
kind save good typography. The intro- 
duction here far outweighs Mr. Lang’s ; 
the selection is much more copious, es- 
pecially of the sonnets, and there are 
plentiful notes. 
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THE American Branch of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, through the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, appeals for contributions to be 
applied to the publication of the Oxyrhyn- 
cus papyri, as well as to conduct further ex- 
plorations. All subscribers to the amount 
of five dollars or upwards will receive the 
publications of the fund. Contributions 
should be sent to Mr. Francis C. Foster, 
59 Temple street, Boston, 

THE publication of Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth’s Melic Poets has been post- 
poned by The Macmillan Company. This 
is to be the first volume of Professor 
Smyth's Greek Lyric Poets. The author 
has considered it imperative that his work 
shall take full cognizance of the newly 
discovered poems by Bacchylides and has 
kept his MS. in hand until the appearance 
of Kenyon’s book on this poet. 

Dopp, MEAD & Co.’s later announce- 
ments in the domain of fiction include 
Flammarion’s Lumen, Over the Hills, by 
Mary Findlater ; Zhe Children of the Sea, 
by Joseph Conrad, author of A/mayer’s 
Folly; The Spanish Maid, by L. Quiller- 
Couch, and Bye-Ways of Life, by R. S. 
Hichens, author of the Green Carnation. 
They have also in press G. W. Steevens’s 
letters from the Greeko-Turkish War. 

The Journal of School Geography, a pub- 
lication edited and issued by Professor 
Dodge, has met with much success, and 
has been praised by educators, both at 
home and abroad. The January number, 
which begins a new volume, will be en- 
larged by eight pages. During the coming 
year particular attention will be given to 
special topics pertaining to mathematical 
and commercial geography and element- 
ary meteorology. 


CHAS, SCRIBNER’S SONS have just pub- 
lished a volume entitled Zhe Decoration 
of Houses, which is the result of a woman’s 
faultless taste collaborating with a man’s 


technical knowledge. Its mission is to 
reveal to the hundreds who have advanced 
just far enough to find that they can go 
no farther alone, truths lying concealed 
beneath the surface. It teaches that con- 
summate taste is satisfied only with a per- 
fected simplicity. 

Harrer & BROTHERS announce that 
they now have in press, for early publica- 
tion, a condensed or student’s edition of 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, prepared by 
the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, including 
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a continuation of the History of Holland 
from the death of William I., Prince of 
Orange, to the present time. It will bea 
post S8vo volume, containing nearly 1,000 
pages, and will be illustrated with over 40 
portraits, views, etc. 

WE learn from the Bookman that Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell’s great novel of the 
American Revolution, Hugh Wynne, is 
now in its twenty-fifth thousand. The story 
proved a most successful serial feature in 
the Century during the past year, and a 
new work by the sameauthor, entitled Zhe 
Adventures of Francois, has been secured, 
and will shortly appear in the same maga- 
zine. Dr. Mitchell returned a few weeks 
ago trom a trip to Paris. 

AN entirely new translation of Prosper 
Mérimée’s Letters to an Unknown has 
been prepared by Henri Pene Du Bois, 
and for the first time they are put into 
English in any way approximating com- 
pleteness. The translation is spirited, 
fresh and natural, and done with a hearty 
appreciation of their meaning that carries 
the reader along with as great an interest 
as if read in the original French. Bren- 
tanos are the publishers. 


A Group of French Critics, is soon to 
be issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., from 
the pen of Mary Fisher. It introduces to 
English readers five modern French ex- 
perts in literary criticism. These are Ed- 
mond Scherer, Ximenes Doudan, Saint- 
Marc Girardin, Gustave Planche and 
Ernest Bersot. The life, character.and 
personality of each is briefly sketched, fol- 
lowed by typical extracts from his pub- 
lished reviews and opinions. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have recently is- 
sued Jslands of the Southern Seas, by 
Michael Myers Shoemaker. This volume 
describes a journey among strange lands, 
and peoples in the southern seas, and in 
New Zealand, Tasmania and Australia ; 
and touches lightly upon the sadness and 
the beauty of Hawaii. The work is very 
fully illustrated, especially the chapters on 
New Zealand, the convict system of Tas- 
mania and ruins of the temples of Java. 


MEssrs. PuUTNAM’S SONS have made a 
beautiful book of Marion Harland’s Some 
Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. 
There is a romantic flavor about the work 
—as the author says in her preface, the 
task has been a labor of love, and her 
sympathy wins the reader and relieves the 
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treatment of the subject of anything like 
prosiness. There is certainly no monotony 
in these pages. The whole book in its 
workmanship is most charming and ef- 
fective. The illustrations are beautifully 
reproduced. 


THE catalogues issued from time to time 
by Mr. Bernard Quaritch are always inter- 
esting, but few, if any, of those recently 
issued can compare with the one dated 
November 12, which has just reached us, 
It is entitled Monuments of Printing, and 
contains particulars of books produced by 
the earliest presses in Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, France, Spain and England 
from 1455 to 1500, and a few remarkable 
examples of a somewhat later date. The 
catalogue is one which will be prized by 
all students of typography. 


D. C. HeatH & Company, publishers, 
Boston, have in press for immediate issue 
in Heath’s Modern Language Series, Hel- 
bigs’s Komédie auf der Hochschule, with 
introduction and notes by Professor B. W. 
Wells, of the University of the South. 
This little comedy is a social satire on the 
conservatism of the University of Gottingen 
at the time of the appearance of Schiller’s 
first drama. The comedy is exceedingly 
entertaining and proved a success in Ger- 
many, because the satire was felt to be 
true not only for its time, but for all time. 


StuDENTS of German will be glad to 
hear that the English-German part of 
Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages is now 
completed. This work contains 2,460 
pages, royal 8vo, of three columns each. 
A more comprehensive lexicon of a mod- 
ern language cannot be imagined, and its 
completeness goes hand in hand with the 
correctness of the definitions and trans- 
lations. The dictionary is published at 
Berlin by the firm of Professor G, Langen- 
scheidt, and at New York by the Interna- 
tional News Co. 


THE volume of reminiscences entitled 
Marchest and Music, which the Harpers 
have just brought out, is an extremely 
interesting record of the career of the 
most distinguished teacher of singing as 
the present time. Madame Marchesi in- 
cluded among her pupils such artists at 
Melba, Calvé, Sibyl Sanderson, Eames 
and Gerster, and she has known nearly 
all of the great representatives of music 
during the past fifty years, among them 


















Liszt, Verdi, Manuel Garcia, Meyerbeer 
and Rossini, and about many of them she 
has delightful stories to relate. 


M. Léon LEcesTRE has undertaken to 
publish the inedited letters of Napoleon 
between 1799 and 1815, Letters inédites 
de Napoleon J* (Paris, Plon, Nourrit et 
Cie). These two volumes are of great 
interest, since most of the letters omitted 
from the Correspondance de Napoléon I* , 
officially published by Napoleon III., were 
so omitted because deemed likely to com- 
promise the fame of the Emperor or of 
those who surrounded him. An English 
translation by Lady Mary Loyd, entitled 
The Suppressed Letters of Napoleon, is to 
be brought out by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Messrs. DouBLeEDAY & McCLurRE 
CoMpANy have secured the book upon 
which the late Mr. Henry George was at 
work for the last two years of his life, and 
which he regarded as his magnum opus. 
The work is entitled Zhe Science of Polit- 
ical Economy, but notwithstanding its 
rather formidable name, it is written in 
the entertaining style that made Progress 
and Poverty one of the most widely circu- 
lated books of our time. Messrs. Double- 
day & McClure have also taken over the 
latter book, and will publish all of Mr. 
George's books, by arrangement with his 
widow. 


PRESIDENT Exot, of Harvard, opens 
the December Educational Review with an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Tendencies of Sec- 
ondary Education.’’ The other leading 
articles of the number include ‘‘ Dr. E. A. 
Shellon’’ by Lewis H.: Jones; ‘‘The 
Three-Year Undergraduate Period’’ by 
George Hempl ; ‘‘ Child-Study and School 
Discipline’’ by Will S. Monroe; ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Teaching in the Lower Schools’’ by 
Agnes Crary; ‘‘Sub-Freshman English’’ 
by Adams Sherman Hill and Elizabeth A. 
Withey ; and ‘‘ The School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin’’ by M. V. 
O’ Shee. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have an- 
nounced a series of volumes under the 
general title of ‘‘ Stories from American 
History.’’ The volumes now in prepara- 
tion are: Spanish Discovery and Conquest, 
by Miss Grace King ; 7he War of 1812, by 
Mr. James Barnes ; California History and 
Explorations, by Mr. Charles H. Shinn ; 
Stories of American Pirates, by Mr. Frank 
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R. Stockton ; Zales of the Enchanted Isles 
of America, by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and Zhe Active Life of 
a Confederate Soldier, by Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston. The same publishers announce 
a Student's History of the United States, 
by Professor Edward Channing, of Har- 
vard University. 


PROFESSOR T. F. Tout is editing for 
the Royal Historical Society the records of 
the great judicial scandal of 1289-1290 in 
which most of the English judges and 
royal ministers were implicated and which 
led to the disgrace of the great chief-justice 
R. de Hengham, with his colleague T. de 
Weyland and many others. These rec- 
ords, which were discovered about four 
or five years ago by the director of the 
society, Mr. Hubert Hall, will throw much 
new light on the period covered by Bishop 
Stubbs’s Chronicles of Edward I. and I. 
(Rolls Series). They will also necessitate 
an entire revision of the biographies of the 
great justices concerned, as given in Foss 
and other standard authorities. 


Dopp, MEAD & COMPANY announce 
that they have in press for immediate pub- 
lication a work hitherto unpublished, from 
the pen of the late Dr. Drummond, the 
author of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. The work bears the title, Ad- 
dress on Christianity. 

These were the lectures, as originally de- 
livered, that made so profound an impres- 
sion upon theological students, and upon 
the reading public, in general, as to make 
Professor Drummond one of the leading 
theological writers of the day. 

The volume contains memorial sketches 
by Ian Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Both of them were life-long friends of Dr. 
Drummond. In many of the addresses 
there are touches that recall vividly Zhe 
Greatest Thing in the World. 


The Political Philosophy of Aristotle is 
the subject of a recent contribution to po- 
litical science by Professor Isaac Loos, of 
the State University of Iowa. It is issued 
by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in its series of publications, 
and contains an outline of Aristotle’s 
theories about the state discussed under 
the headings of the origin of the state, its 
constitution, its government, its adminis- 
tration and the ideal state. The origins 
of modern political thought can be traced 
back to Greece, and no writer of antiquity 
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had so clear a grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples as Aristotle. Professor Loos’s sum- 
mary of Aristotle’s political theories will 
be a welcome help to those who know of 
them only by reputation and to whom the 
original sources are inaccessible. 


ANOTHER treatise on theoretical eco- 
nomics has made its appearance and will 
doubtless attract much attention among 
students of political economy. To the 
general reader these economic discussions 
are usually difficult to follow and to under- 
stand. The present monograph, however, 
by Mr. Carl Stoever, is much easier to 
read than the usual economic treatise. It 
is entitled, Utility and Cost as Determin- 
ants of Value, and has been published by 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Mr. Stroever attacks the 
Austrian theory that marginal utility is the 
final determinant of value. He maintains 
that the really final determinants of value, 
if there are any, are beyond our vision; 
but that, as far as we can see, both utility 
and cost, or rather pleasure and pain, de- 
termine value. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton, 
edited with notes by Andrew J. George, are 
announced by The Macmillan Company 
for publication in the early spring. 

The author has already edited with notes 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, Selections from 
Wordsworth, The Select Poems of Burns, 
Tennyson's Princess and others. 

The aim of this volume is to present the 
poems which preceded the great epics 
in the order and under the light of those 
influences in the home and in the school ; 
in the university and in the world—influ- 
ences of heredity, environment and will, 
which moulded the poet. 

The notes will therefore give each poem 
its appropriate setting of natural personal 
and historical associations, and will render 
the book of value both to the student and 
the general reader. 


THE third and fourth volumes of Gossip 
of the Centnry are announced for early 
publication by The Macmillan Company, 
under the title of Social Hours with 
Celebrities, by the late Mrs. W. Pitt 
Byrne. These two volumes are edited by 
the author's sister, Miss R. H. Busk, and 
contain sixty-six illustrations whose range 
from Renan to Zola, and from Louis 
Philippe to Cartouche, gives some idea of 
the scope of the text. The chief actors of 
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the century in the fields of literature, 
politics, religion, music, art and the 
drama live under the pen of this entertain- 
ing woman, and the spice of personal 
reminiscence is as keen here as it was in 
the Gossip of the Century for the cultivated 
man who knows Paris and London, or 
whose reading has given him the neces- 
sary breadth of outlook. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows is the 
title of a connected series of West Indian 
Tales by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, to 
be published early in the spring by The 
Macmillan Company. 

In these stories Mrs. Crowninshield has 
portrayed the Life of the Spanish West 
Indian witha firm hand. She has thrown 
a strong light on a dark corner of the New 
World. Much has been written about life 
on the West Indian plantations and coast 
swamps, but. it has been treated from 
the outside superficial standpoint. Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield’s somewhat start- 
ling and unconventional realism is, how- 
ever, the outcome of intimate knowledge. 
She knows the Spanish American ; and 
the half breed woman, with her hopeless 
social outlook, is a subject as tragic as 
it is infrequent in literature. 


PrimARY teachers who are seeking for 
physical exercises adapted to little ones 
will hail with delight Miss Stoneroad’s 
book called Gymnastic Stories and Plays 
for Primary Schools, which is the result 
of eight years’ experience as director of 
physical training in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C. The author is an 
exponent of play in education; and 
following the kindergarten idea, has made 
use of regular play in the physical training 
of older children. Action, imagination 
and imitation are called forth at every 
point in the stories. Many new games 
and plays for the school room are given, 
while others are added for recess. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with artistic 
drawings for blackboard reproduction de- 
signed to aid the child in his imagination. 
The publishers are D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, who will issue it early in January. 


THE current number of the Portfolio 
(Macmillan) is a monograph on The 
LEarler Work of Titian, by Claude Phillips, 
competently written and well illustrated, 
as is usual with this valuable publication. 
What will be likely to surprise the lover of 
Titian is the number of that artist’s best 
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loved pictures that are included in his 
‘earlier works,’’ so that one wonders 
what will be left of equal charm and in- 
terest to illustrate the study of his ‘later 
work,’’ which weare promised. The sur- 
prise is lessened, however, when we reflect 
that Titian lived nearly a century and 
painted to the end, and that his ‘ earlier 
work’’ therefore includes everything he 
did up to the time he was fifty. Probably 
few artists have produced their best work 
after that age. The last work mentioned 
here is the ‘‘ Peter Martyr,’’ and Titian 
was about fifty-one when it was painted.— 
Nation. 


The Pride of Jennico is the title of a 
book by Agnes and Egerton Castle which 
is soon to be published by The Macmillan 
Company. Both the romance of history 
and the history of a romance are blended 
in the story. The former in the turn of 
events by which, in the middle of the last 
century, a young scion of an old house of 
English Jacobites found himself in posses- 
sion of a semi-feudal estate in the Bohemian 
Marches. The latter in his love for the 
Princess Marie Ottilie, of Lausitz-Rothen- 
burg. How far his fortune served him in 


his passion may be left in the telling to the 


last few pages of the book. 

In the English Catholic gentlemen of the 
last century who acquired a dual nation- 
ality through service under the Austrian 
flag, and in the Marches of Bohemia where 
the scene of the story is laid, the authors 
have availed themselves of distinctly new 
material. 


THE Harpers, announce: Zhe Ken- 
tuckians, a novel in which the types of 
‘‘blue grass’” man and mountaineer are 
dramatically contrasted, by John Fox, Jr., 
author of A Cumberland Vendetta, Hell 
Jer Sartain, and other stories ; Lochinvar, 
by S. R. Crockett, a tale in which adven; 
ture and romance are skilfully blended. 
The Great Stone of Sardis, one of Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton’s boldest themes, 
treated with a frankness and seriousness 
that lend a semblance of naturalness to the 
unbridled flights of fancy ; School- Boy Life 
in England, by John Corbin, an account 
of the manners and customs of the English 
boy which will be of interest to American 
youths ; A// Hands, a collection of draw- 
ings by R. F. Zogbaum, giving a complete 
material record of life in the United States 
Navy; and a new edition of Spenser’s 
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The Shepheard’s Calender, beautifully 
illustrated by Walter Crane. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. are about to issue 
an entirely new edition (opening with the 
eighty-sixth thousand) of Adice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. For this edition 
fresh electrotypes have been taken from 
the wood blocks, and the impressions have 
been approved by Sir John Tenniel. The 
whole book has been set up afresh with 
new type, so that the artistic qualities 
should in no respect fall short of those pos- 
sessed by the originalissue. A similar re- 
issue of Through the Looking Glass (open- 
ing with the sixty-first thousand) will 
appear at the same time. To each re- 
issue the author has written a special 
preface dealing with certain points in the 
two books which have puzzled some of his 
numerous readers. The public at large 
should be grateful to Mr. Lewis Carroll for 
the pains he has taken to reproduce these 
old favorites in a form as fresh as that in 
which they started on their prosperous 
career. 


The Sun's Place in Nature is the title of 
a new book by Sir Norman Lockyer, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., announced by The Mac- 
millan Company for early publication. It 
is a general account of the bearing of the 
new conclusions upon solar studies, and 
the author has attempted to give a state- 
ment of the discussions which have been 
going on since Zhe Meteoritic Hypothesis 
was published, 

In his attempt to do this thoroughly he 
has had to treat on various problems of 
celestial chemistry which are now rapidly 
being cpened up. Great care has been 
taken to make the work complete by the 
addition of some hundred illustrations. 
These include the latest instruments used 
in astronomical research and many photo- 
graphs of nebulz and spectra. The com- 
pleteness and clearness of the arrange- 
ment of the book are intended to meet the 
needs not only of the student, but also of 
the studious general reader. 


The Administration of Prussian Rail- 
roads is the subject of a recent monograph 
by Dr. H. B. Meyer, of the University of 
Wisconsin, published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Dr. Meyer has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of railway conditions 
in Europe. In the present book he sets 
forth those features of the Prussian system 
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which could with advantage be adopted 
here. He devotes special attention to the 
system of advisory councils, which are 
bodies composed of representatives of the 
various industries. They are created by 
law and meet regularly for the purpose of 
coéperating with the state administration 
upon all the more important matters per- 
taining to railway traffic, especially time 
tables and rate schedules. As an illustra- 
tion of the method by which private in- 
terests are looked after in a system of ad- 
ministration supposed to be excessively 
bureaucratic, his discussion is most in- 
structive. 

Cairo of To-day, by E. A. Reynolds- 
Ball, B.A., F.R.G.S., will shortly be pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Mr. 
Ball is the author of Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts and the City of the Caliphs. The 
needs of the health seeker and the whims 
of the traveller as well as his intelligence, 
have been borne in mind by the author. 
The book is divided into four parts, viz., 
**Cairo,’’ ‘‘ Excursions,’’ ‘‘ The Nile and 
its Monuments,’’ and ‘‘ Political and Anti- 
quarian Subjects.’’ There is an excellent 


plan of Cairo, and careful maps of the 


environs of the city and of the Nile from its 
mouth to Berber. 

It is, indeed, a very complete guide 
book, going thoroughly into routes, fares, 
languages, hotels and all such practical in- 
formation. A chapter is devoted to Cairo 
as a health resort, while the social and 
archeological sides of the life and history 
of Egypt are very fully dealt with. A good 
bibliography of the principal popular books 
of travel in Egypt is also given in an ap- 
pendix. 

Messrs. Dopp, MEapD & Co. have just 
published a new edition of Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s attractive volumes of literary 
studies. The edition is printed from new 
plates, and contains seven volumes, each 
volume having a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Mr. Mabie recently returned 
from England, where he spent most of the 
summer ; and some interesting results of 
his sojourn abroad will be visible in two 
series of articles to be published in the 
Outlook. ‘The first of these will be a 
finely illustrated paper on Zhe Lake 
Country as the Background of Words- 
worth’s Poetry. Mr. Mabie spent some 
days at Grasmere, and it was while there 
that he wrote the article published by him 
in the November Ad/antic on The Life of 
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Tennyson. Mr. Mabie will also give per- 
sonal impressions of some of the great 
English schools, such as those at Eton 
College, New College, Oxford, and the 
University of Edinburgh, institutions which 
have done much to mould and fix the 
character of the Briton. These articles, 
we understand, will be accompanied with 
illustrations made from photographs.— 
Bookman. 

THE holiday magazines are all out, and 
their decorative covers make a varied and 
artistic display. Scribner's have restored 
to lithography ; Harper's have employed 
Kenyon Cox to remodel, as it were, their 
customary cover. This is not the first 
work for the publishers that Mr. Cox has 
done. It has frequently been noted that the 
better known decorators and mural painters 
are employed by the publishers to execute 
some of their book covers, posters, etc. 
Will Low has done a cover for Zhe Book 
Buyer. Elihu Vedder designed the old 
cover of the Century. Mr. Blashfield has 
also done a good deal of this sort of work, 
and it is an open secret that the customary 
cover of Scribner's was designed by Stan- 
ford White, the well-known architect. 
The Bookman, which was generally re- 
stored to Louis Rhead for its special 
covers, now comes out, in its December 
number, with a cover by Frederic Crown- 
inshield, the mural painter and decorator. 
It is quite in color and extremely decora- 
tive in effect. While itis not strongly sug- 
gestive of Christmas, it is in exceedingly 
good taste and is, perhaps, as pleasing a 
cover as we have seen, 

ITis announced inthe Nadion that Franz 
Hanfstaengl has begun the publication of 
a series of Pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, London, which is to appear in ten or 
twelve parts (the statements in the Pros- 
pectus and in Part I. are at variance as to 
the number) ; each part to contain about 
ten full-page and five smaller photogravure 
plates, and to be accompanied by a de- 
scriptive text ‘‘ written (unofficially) by 
Charles L. Eastlake, Keeper and Secre- 
tary N. G.’’ The classified order of the 
pictures themselves on the walls of the 
gallery will be maintained in the publica- 
tion, and Part I. deals with the early work 
of the Florentine School. Doubtless, later 
parts, which will deal with the more de- 
veloped works of the great epoch, will 
prove more interesting to the general pub- 
lic; but the present instalment will be 
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welcome to students. The reproductions 
are good upon the whole, though some- 
what disappointingly black, and mislead- 
ingly so to persons not acquainted with 
early Florentine art. The National Gal- 
lery is so rich that the whole work should 
be one of great value. It may be well to 
note that a good catalogue of the gallery 
exists in Cook's Handbook, published by 
Macmillan. 

CARLO TIVARONI has completed his 
critical history of the Italian Risorgimento 
by the publication of the second and third 
volumes of his L’/talia degli Italiani 
(Turin : Roux, Frassati & Co.). It is in- 
dispensable for any one who wishes to 
have the latest material concerning the 
history of Italy’s struggle for independ- 
ence. Tivaroni preserves throughout a 
critical and sober spirit, and is able to deal 
with Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi with- 
out the prepossession which usually con- 
verts Italian writers into blind partisans of 
one of them and equally blind enemies of 
the others. Likewise, he has not allowed 
the epic qualities of that romantic struggle 
to divert his attention from its practical 
and often unideal details. He brings his 


story down to the entrance of the Italians 
into Rome in 1870, and then devotes 400 
pages of his last volume to a series of mono- 
graphs on the men of the Risorgimento, in- 
cluding some thirty of the leaders of second 


rank, besides Victor Emanuel, Cavour, 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. It should be 
added that his L’ /talia degli Italiana, em- 
bracing the years 1849-70, completes his 
still more extended history, which goes 
back to the middle of the eig’.eenth cen- 
tury. The whole is the most important 
monument of historical erudition produced 
in Italy in our time.—ation. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have now in 
preparation Zhe Workers, the chapters of 
which have attracted so much attention as 
they have appeared in the magazine month 
by month and from which we have several 
times quoted inthese columns, The prob- 
lems treated are those which are absorbing 
thinking men and women everywhere, and 
the unusual method which Mr. Walter A. 
Wyckoff has taken to gain practical light 
upon them gives great weight to what he 
has to say. It adds to one’s interest and 
confidence to have the author reiterate in 
his Preface, what the publishers have 
already asserted, that the ‘‘account is 
strictly accurate even to details; apart 
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from confessed changes in the names of 
persons introduced, no element of fiction 
has jntentionally been allowed to intrude.”’ 
He also adds that he entered upon this ex- 
periment ‘‘ with no theories to establish 
and no conscious preconceptions to main- 
tain.’’ He relates his experience and im- 
pressions so simply, so clearly, and withal 
so pleasantly, that the reader’s interest is 
held from beginning to end. The volume 
now in press contains the first six papers 
describing the author’s experience in the 
East and will be quite complete in itself. 
The second series will be from the West 
and will be issued in another volume after 
they have appeared in the magazine. 

A VALUABLE edition of Zhe Great De- 
bate between Hayne and Webster is in prep- 
aration by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston 
Public Library, for the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
This will be published in one volume, in 
linen covers, at 40 cents, and also in two 
parts, paper, as 121 and 122 of the River- 
side Literature Series. Mr. Swift has pre- 
pared an interesting preface; an account 
of the great debate, showing vividly its 
effect upon the feelings of those who read 
about it or heard it ; biographical sketches 
of Webster and Hayne; and the valuable 
historical notes. Other interesting features 
of the book will be (1) a reproduction of a 
photograph of the historical painting by 
Healy, now in Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 
which over 100 faces of those who heard 
the debate are accurately expressed. The 
picture will be accompanied by an anno- 
tated key, giving the names of those rep- 
resented and present; (2) a fac-simile of 
a page of the manuscript of Webster’s 
Speech as written out by him in prepara- 
tion for the printer, together with a steno- 
graphic report of the same as actually de- 
livered by him. It is interesting to note 
the changes made by Webster in preparing 
for the printer the speech which he had 
extemporaneously delivered. Mr. Webs- 
ter’s manuscript, now in the possession of 
the Boston Public Library, is considered 
to be of very great value. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces 
the publication of the Genealogy of Morals 
by Nietzsche, translated by Professor W. 
A. Haussmann. This book is the tenth 
volume of complete works of that remark- 
able writer who is, so we learn from the 
Critic, now living in Weimar, devotedly 
attended by his sister, Mme. Feerster- 


















Nietzsche. They live at the Villa Silber- 
blick, situated on a wooded hill at the 
gates of the pretty town that Goethe, 
Schiller and Liszt made illustrious. The 
unfortunate philosopher has already bene- 
fited by the change, and while he is as 
**sensitive’’ as ever, he has become 
calmer, and the doctors say that his gen- 
eral health has improved in the past few 
months. He seems to pay sustained at- 
tention to his sister’s reading, and occas- 
ionally moves his head as if in approval. 
When Mme. Feerster-Nietzsche had fin- 
ished reading from a French book, recently, 
the invalid distinctly said, ‘‘ Trés bien, trés 
bien.’’ The sight of strange faces is still 
insupportable to him. His room is large 
and well-aired, and lighted on two sides. 
The walls are lined with portfolios and 
pigeon-holes full of letters and manu- 
scripts. There are portraits of Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner on the walls, and the 
dull eyes of Nietzsche wander from these 
and other familiar objects that surround 
him, to the hills that he sees from his sofa, 
which are now the horizon of his life. 


Outlines of Sociology, by Lester F. Ward, 
LL.D., Lecturer on Sociology at Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., is the title 
of a book announced by The Macmillan 
Company. This work appeared in serial 
form as ‘‘Contributions to Social Philos- 
ophy”’ inthe American Journal of Sociology 
from July, 1895, to May, 1897, and is 
treated from the advanced standpoint of 
active discussion on both sides of the At- 
lantic during recent years. 

The object of the work is to furnish a 
clear idea of the science of sociology, not 
by means of verbal definitions, but by 
clearing the ground and removing the en- 
tanglements with other cognate or ancil- 
lary sciences, and by a succinct presenta- 
tion of its principles as distinguished from 
its elements. 

The plan is, therefore, two-fold: First, 
to bound the science and mark it off from 
other sciences which surround it and im- 
pinge upon it, showing what these sciences 
are and how they are related to it; sec- 
ondly, to lay out the science of sociology 
itself in a definite scheme of laws and 
principles susceptible of true scientific 
treatment. 

The first of these tasks, which the author 
calls ‘Social Philosophy,’’ and to which 
he devotes the first six chapters, or just 
half of the book, is the subject of Part I., 
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while the second, which he distinguishes as 
‘*Social Science,’’ and which occupies the 
latter half of the book, constitutes Part IT, 
The work is, therefore, devoted to the dis- 
tinguishing of social philosophy from social 
science, and to the showing of (1) the rela- 
tion of sociology to other sciences, and (2) 
its essential nature as a science. 

M. EMILE ZOLA has terminated his 
trilogy, Lourdes, Rome, Paris, by the last 
named, which will appear as /euilleton 
during the next three months, and com- 
plete in a volume early next February. 
M. Zola has explained the circumstances 
which led him to undertake this latest 
production of his pen. While visiting the 
Pyrenees with Mme. Zola he was struck 
with the ardent and sincere enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims to Lourdes, contrasting so 
strangely with present-day civilization and 
modern science. His attention was so 
forcibly attracted by the spectacle before 
him that he resolved to make it the subject 
of a romance. Next year he revisited 
Lourdes, stayed there a month, and wrote 
his novel. This book, however, did not 
exhaust the subject, for Lourdes is not the 
cradle of the new Catholicism, as some 
French writers, notably Count de Mun, 
have stated. It was at Rome that this 
renaissance of medizval religion had its 
origin, under the inspiration of Leo XIIL., 
who hoped to adapt Catholicism to the 
new conditions of social life and to secure 
to it the credit of solving the difficult 
problems of our day. So M. Zola con- 
ducted his hero, the Abbé Froment, to 
the Eternal City. M. Zola also wished to 
describe Rome for the benefit of those 
Parisians who had never been in Italy. 
‘‘There,’’ he says, ‘‘I have placed the 
supreme crisis in my hero’s life. The 
generous efforts of Leo XIII. are sterilized, 
and the book closes with an act of aban- 
donment and despair.’’ But M. Zola, as 
he tells us, is neither a sceptic nor a per- 
verter, and did not wish a tragical dénow- 
ment, which might distress and mislead his 
readers. So having written Rome as a 
corollary to Lourdes, he now gives to the 
public Paris, which shall in some degree 
restore peace and hope to that young dis- 
ciple of Lamennais, the Abbé Froment. 

The Science of Law and Law-Making, 
being ‘‘ An Introduction to Law and Gen- 
eral View of Its Contents, and a Discus- 
sion of the Question of Codification written 
for Laymen as well as for Lawyers,"’ is the 
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title and sub-title of a book by R. Floyd 
Clarke, of the New York Bar, just an- 
nounced by The Macmillan Company. 

This book is a new departure, inasmuch 
as the attempt is made to introduce unpro- 
fessional minds to the truths of law and 
jurisprudence in an intelligible and inter- 
esting way. 

The book will be found especially at- 
tractive and instructive to those beginning 
the study of the law, for in it are set forth 
the broad outlines of the history and pres- 
ent condition of the science. But the main 
object of the writer has been to reach that 
large class of intelligent readers having no 
acquaintance with the subject and pre- 
vented from acquiring any by reason of 
its forbidding aspect. No practical lawyer 
has yet attempted to explain the nature and 
forms of law to the lay mind. In ap- 
proaching his subject from this point of 
view the author has attempted to strip law 
of its technicality and to reveal the beauty 
of the problems in social science lying hid 
beneath its crust of dry formalities. And 
in elaborating this view of the subject ad- 
vantage has been taken of the latest devel- 
opments of scientific thought and the evolu- 
tion hypothesis to bring the science of the 
law into a common generalization con- 
nected with the other sciences. 

To the professional reader the book pre- 
sents the advantage of leading up from 
half-forgotten, concrete phenomena to a 
broad generalization. The majority of 
lawyers living in daily contact with the 
emergencies of its active court and office 
practice—the practical men—instinctively 
feel that codification is a delusion and a 
snare. To this class the book will be 
especially interesting, as for the first time 
setting forth from the practical and theoret- 
ical standpoints the scientific basis of ‘‘The 
Faith that is in Them.”’ 

Availing himself of the latest results of 
ethical thought, the author has shown that 
codification of the Case Law of Englandis 
the mirage of enthusiastic speculation ; a 
mirage which on further investigation re- 
veals to the disappointed reformer the 
burning plain of the desert with all its 
suffering instead of the expected oasis of 
shade and comfort. 

ORNITHOLOGISTS who study the migra- 
tion of birds know of something they call 
a ‘‘bird-wave,’’ which happens at times 
when the migrants multiply to great excess 
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in numbers both of species and of indi- 
viduals. Something of the same sort 
seems to be upon us in the way of bird 
books, and we cannot be sure we are even 
yet on the crest of the wave, for there is 
no telling how much higher it may rise, 
However, we are more concerned about 
what to do with the deluge than with any 
question of afrés nous. Having repeat- 
edly noticed books of this class within the 
year, five other candidates for recognition 
reach our desk almost simultaneously. 
These accessions have nothing to do with 
the holiday seasons; the extraordinary 
supply of such literature is due to a steady 
demand for popular and juvenile books 
which teach ornithology in an entertaining 
manner, ‘‘understanded of the people.’’ 
No doubt such books breed their kind, by 
fostering the love of birds and stimulating 
the desire to know about them; but that 
does not fully explain the case. The 
market is not bulled ; all these books sell 
well; the public wants them, and there- 
fore they are. We lately referred to the 


phenomenal circulation of the periodical 


called Birds, with its showy, not to say 
gaudy, pictures ; yet we doubt if its 50,000 
subscribers are not overbalanced in num- 
bers by the purchasers of such books as 
are on the above list, or have been lately 
reviewed in these columns. The pub- 
lishers of Citizen Bird advertised the fifth 
thousand within a month from date of issue 
last summer, and its sale is steady. Mrs. 
Wright's Birdcraft is on the market in a 
new edition, embellished with over 100 
full-page Fuertes plates, to replace the 
very poor pictures which we said would 
never do. Chapman's Bird Life has 
glided quickly into its second edition, and 
we have seen advance sheets of a third, 
handsomely redressed with colored plates. 
Elliot’s Shore Birds has had like success, 
and we shall presently see that his above- 
named Game Birds is on a career still 
more gratifying to author and publisher 
alike. When professional ornithologists 
and amateurs are trying their hands at the 
same business of mixing the useful with 
the sweet for the edification and entertain- 
ment of the public, there must be a reason 
for so marked a change from the times of 
old, when a bird book was a comparatively 
rare bird, something like a white crow or 
a black swan, to be viewed with great 
particularity.— Nation. 
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Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The fourth volume, or third supplement, of 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature almost 
rivals in bulk the third edition of the original 
work. It is the first to appear after the death of its 
founder, whose portrait is fitly here given, together 
with a brief laudatory sketch of his life by Mr. W. 
I. Fletcher, editor in chief of the continuation. 
But happily a nephew of Dr. Poole, Mr. Frank- 
lin O. Poole, an assistant in the Boston Athe- 


neum Library, once presided over by W. F. ' 


Poole, is now associated on the title-page and in 
actual collaboration with Mr. Fletcher. Two 
religious journals, the /ndependent and the Out- 
took, have been indexed for the first time, and 
the Book-Buyer, Book News and Book Reviews 
have been indexed chiefly in reference to por- 
traits, accompanied by notices of literary charac- 
ters. We need say no more of a work whose 
utility is everywhere known in the studious and 
learned world. In the five years, 1892-1896, 
covered by the present volume, three pages are 
given to India, two and a-half to Ireland, three- 
quarters to Hawaii, one-half to Cuba, one to 
currency, two to music, one-eighth to Grant, one- 
quarter to Bismarck and to Darwin, one-half to 
Napoleon, three-quarters to Tennyson, one page 
to Krowning. Reviews of the principal works of 
the day are among the valuable references of the 
Index, together with the obituaries of the more 
elaborate sort, and a thousand miscellaneous 
topics, political, social and historical. —adion. 


Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lady Mary Lloyd. 
With a portrait. D. Appleton & Co. 

We have in this book what seems to be an 
exhaustive life of Russia’s greatest ruler. At all 
events, it is a work of absorbing interest, admi- 
rable in its arrangement, clear, scholarly and 
thorough. The author evidently has done his 
task lovingly, but without prejudice in favor of 
Peter or against him. We have what bears 
evidence of being a strong portrait of the great 
man set in the frame of his days and deeds. 
The good and the bad of Peter’s character come 
out naturally and emphatically, and his magnifi- 
cent work for Russia is in bold contrast with 
many trivial acts, many ugly excuses, and some 
horrible crimes. He is shown to us from his 
infancy to his death, as he goes step by step 
through the course of a marvelous march, bear- 
ing with him an influence scarcely understand- 
able. The book is one for every library—one 
not to be passed lightly over by the student of 
modern history—and its story is a stream of 
romantic incidents and picturesque scenes of a 
life, splendid, crude, almost barbaric. It is long 
since we have read a biography which seemed 
te tell itself so easily and so sattsfactorily. The 
translation is excellent.—/ndependent. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Professor W. 

M. Sloane. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The publication by the Century Company of 
the fourth and concluding volume of Professor 
William Milligan Sloane’s Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte completes a great literary undertak- 
ing, and places it before the public in the form 
in which the author desires it should finally ap- 
pear. It is possible, therefore, to regard the 
work as a whole, to estimate its quality and to 
form some judgment as to the place which it will 
occupy in historical literature. The attention 
which the Z7/e has attracted both in this coun- 
try and in Europe is proof positive that it belongs 
to the first rank, and while it is quite possible 
that all students of the Napoleonic era may not 
altogether agree with the author in his final esti- 
mate of the man, the general and the adminis- 
trator, there can be no question but what he has 
presented the most dispassionate and philosoph- 
ical view of Napoleon Bonaparte that has yet 
been given to the world. On all bands there is 
heard a chorus of praise from students, critics 
and historians for the brilliancy of Professor 
Sloane’s work; the literary authorities of the 
London world and on the Continent have spoken 
in unreserved admiration of its quality both as 
history and as literature, and have declared that 
it must remain, for a long time at least, the final 
word as to the facts, the significance and the in- 
fluences of Napoleon’s career. It does not ap- 
pear possible that there is still anywhere in re- 
serve any information bearing upon the career of 
this great figure in the world’s history which can 
materially change the conclusions that Professor 
Sloane has reached. In writing the Zi/e he has 
been singularly fortunate in the facilities which 
have been placed at his disposal. He has had 
access to state records and documents which 
were unavailable to previous historians ; he took 
up the work at the time when there was a re- 
vival of interest in all that pertained to Napo- 
leon, and among the fresh material within his 
reach were recently published personal memoirs, 
which helped to throw very vivid side-lights on 
the character and methods of the man. He has 
had access to the hitherto jealously guarded 
secrets of European chancelleries, to the collec- 
tions of public and private libraries and to the 
documentary treasures of individuals. But above 
and beyond all in the value to be accorded to 
his history as an accurate record, and to his esti- 
mates of cause and effect, is the dispassionate 
attitude with which he approached the subject, 
and the broad view which he was able to take, 
by reason of his mental equipment and freedom 
from bias. It was an attitude not possible in 
England or on the Continent of Europe. Over 
there they are siill, to a greater or a less degree, 
partisans for or against Napoleon, and cannot, in 
the nature of things, see with the clear vision of 
one standing outside the field of contest, and 
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able to apply the tests of history, free from the 
trammels of prejudice. The influence of the 
ideas developed by the Napoleonic era are still 
too potent in Europe to permit of any such calm 
estimate as the American scholar, especially 
equipped for the work, was able to give. The 
luster thus reflected upon American letters is not 
among the least of Professor Sloane’s achieve- 
ments. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ethics. An Investigation of the Facts and Laws 
of the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated by Julia Glover, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Rockford College, 
and Edward Bradford Titchener, Sage Pro- 
essor of Psychology in the Cornell Uni- 
versity. Vol. I. The Macmillan Co. 

Under the above heading the author, Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Wundt, of the University of 
Leipzig, groups a series of chapters forming an 
investigation into the facts and laws of the moral 
life The work is profound, very analytical, and 
yet dealt with in that leisurely German fashion 
which makes plain in the end all that the author 
intends to convey to the man who has sufficient 
leisure and interest to follow him. The chapters 
on myth and religion are especially noteworthy 
from the fact that Professor Wundt takes a dif- 
ferent standpoint from that of many leading sci- 
entific investigators who discover in all myths a 
religious significance. 

‘*Clearly,’ he says, ‘it is easier to specify 
the constituents which are not religious than it 
is to define the characteristics by which the 
religious element may be recognized. ‘Thus all 
the features of the myth that refer simply to the 
primitive explanation of visible natural phe- 
nomena can be eliminated at the outset. They 
are really just as little religious elements as the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems are religious 
theories.’’ 

To the above, no doubt, those who differ 
from Professor Wundt might promptly answer 
that the elemental or sentimental thought of 
primitive man centred upon natural phenomena, 
would, of necessity, call forth the awe, wonder 
and sense of human helplessness inseparable 
from the religious feeling and so color all the 
natural, instinctive imaginings that go to the cre- 
ation of myths ; and, moreover, that such mental 
creations can hardly take a comparative place 
beside theories of advanced thought like the 
Copernican system, partially due to all the mis- 
taken human speculation that had preceded it. 

Such points as this, however, scarcely tell 
against the general value of the book, which is 
rich in wi-e criticism and affords a mine of sug- 
gestive thought to those who would glean along 
the fields traversed by the author. How very 
true, for example, seem the following sentences, 
not only as regards the formation of primitive 
thought, but of creative thought of later times: 

“In a certain sense it is true that myth-mak- 
ing takes its origin from a single psychological 
Source. It arises from a personifying apprecia- 
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tion, the essential characteristic of which is the 
objectification of one’s own consciousness. 
Where primitive man perceives a movement he 
sees a will, whether residing in the moving ob- 
ject or lying behind it as a distinct being. This 
idea is easily carried over from things that move 
to things that do not, especially when they meet 
him under conditions that attract his attention 
and arouse the emotion of hope or fear. But in 
the application of the personifying process to the 
various objects of his environment are contained 
from the very first the germs of the most diverse 
forms of mythological thought.’’ 

The chapters on ‘‘ The General Character- 
istics of Custom,’’ ‘* Individual Forms of Life,’’ 
‘* Forms of Intercourse,’’ ‘‘ Society,’’ ‘* Human- 
istic Forms of Life’’ and ‘* Man and Nature’’ 
are all highly suggestive in their different ways. 
Some very interesting reading is that dealing 
with the different idea of humanity held by the 
moral consciousness of the ancient and modern 
worlds. The treatment of the laws governing 
moral evolution is also noteworthy. 

The book is translated from the second Ger- 
man edition by Edward Bradford Titchener of 
Cornell, Julia Henrietta Glover of Rockford 
College and Margaret Floy Washburn of Wells 
College.— Boston Transcript. 


Ethics. An Investigation of the Facts and Laws 
of the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated by Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn, Professor of Ethics of Psychology and 
Ethics in Wells College. Vol. II. Ethical 
Systems. The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Wundt’s second book of the Ethik 
under the title of Ethical Systems has appeared, 
translated by Professor Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn of Wells College. It treats of the devel- 
opment of moral theories of the universe from 
the philosophy of the great founder of scientific 
ethics down to the utilitarianism of Bentham and 
Mill, with its flavor of evolutionary doctrine. 
The pre-Socratic ethics were occupied with the 
denial of existing conceptions of morality, and 
even Socrates did not succeed in reaching a con- 
eept of virtue accurately defined as to its con- 
tents. Plato’s philosophy rested wholly and 
entirely on an ethical basis, while Aristotle ad- 
vanced to the lofty conception that moral virtue 
consists, not in right knowledge, but in the good 
will. The Stoics took a descriptive rather than 
a normative point of view in determining their 
conception of virtue and became the first up- 
holders of cosmopolitanism. In practical effect 
the Epicurean doctrine resulted much like that 
of the Stoa. In laying so much stress on the 
purely negative element of painlessness, the pic- 
ture they drew of the Epicurean sage severely 
differed from the Stoic ideal. The Eastern in- 
fluence, largely religious in its source, now began 
to exert itself in the West. It was the neo-Pla- 
tonic tendency which had its seat at A'exandria 
for several centuries which brought about the 
transition from philosophical to theosophical 
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ethics. Yet there were three radical points of 
difference between the religious and moral phi- 
losophy of Christianity and all the ancient ethics 
—the motive of love instead of fear, the idea of 
God’s fatherhood and the belief in man’s origin 
and destiny. 

It is perhaps difficult to convey to a casual 
reader how interesting, how logical and how 
clear Professor Wundt’s demonstration really is. 
Far from the provocations of these empiricists 
who fatigue their readers by efforts to define and 
analyze literary modes and periods by rule and 
measure, this method seems perfectly scientific 
and convincing, and one follows in the path 
which he has opened, convinced that it is a per- 
manent highway. The system of St. Augustine 
and his controversy with Pelagius, Anselm, Abe- 
lard, the mystics and the resulting Crusades, the 
fall of scholasticism, are all too hastily dwelt on, 
though with comprehensive pungency of thought 
and expression. The development of empirical 
ethics with the Reformation brings us to Bacon and 
Hobbs, John Locke and the Cambridge school, 
Shaftesbury, David Hume and the French mate- 
rialists. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz and Wolff 
are treated of under the Metaphysical Ethics of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
ethics of Kant include Fichte and Hegel, and 
the work proper concludes with a chapter on 
modern Realistic Ethics. The concluding treat- 
ise, called a ‘‘ General Criticism of Ethical Sys- 
tems,’’ though only thirty pages in length, is a 
monumental paper which none but a broad Ger- 
man mind like Wundt’s could have originated. 
Professor Washburn’s work is well done and 
there is a double index of names and subjects. — 
Boston Transcript. 


The Federal Judge. By Charles K. Lush. 

Houghton, Mifflin & co. 

Charles K. Lush is a new man among novel 
writers, but if his future work fulfills the promise 
of this, he is sure to take his place in the front 
rank of recent American authors of fiction. Al- 
though acknowledgment is made to a collab- 
orator, the plan and conduct of the story, the 
conception and portrayal of characters, are 
clearly the work of one brain, and that a keen 
and sagacious one, well under the owner’s con- 
trol. The book shows unusual constructive 
ability, insight and foresight, a sense of propor- 
tion and fitness, and an understanding of the 
relative value of events and environment in their 
bearing on character and conduct. 

The story is distinctly American, and deals 
with some of the important questions of the day. 
The Circuit Judge, who is understood to be the 
central figure, a man of unquestioned integrity, 
is approached by Elliot Gardwell, a railway 
magnate whose road and methods are in peril ; 
and who, chiefly by means of pretended con- 
geniality with a hobby of the Judge, gradually 
gains his confidence. Eventually he secures for 
him the appointment of Federal Judge, and this 
hitherto stainless supporter of the law and oppo- 
nem of corporations becomes like wax in the 
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hands of an unprincipled and powerful schemer, 
The way in which the upright and single-minded 
man was led away from his life-long convictions 
and simple habits, even made to profit financially 
by a jump in the market, and put his signature 
to dishonorable documents, is the leading feature; 
but with the dramatic portrayal of the relations 
of the two men are complicated the movements 
of Gardwell’s subordinates and opponents, the 
perplexities arising from his double life, the part 
enacted by Robert Emmersley, and the rivalry 
of the railway manager and Emmersley for the 
love of the Judge’s daughter Harriet. 

There is no lack in all this of the element that 
goes tothe making of a good story. The style 
is vigorous. The ethical purpose is in evidence 
without being forced. Asa study of the methods 
of a daring and dangerous man and his power 
in financial and political life it is subtle, strong 
and original.— Literary World. 


William the Silent. 
The Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison is on record as saying 

that there is no romance in modern life ; judged 

by the standards, adventures, achievements and 
vicissitudes of the life of the great Prince of 

Orange, whose history he relates in the latest 

volume of the *‘‘ Foreign Statesmen’ series, 

William the Silent (The Macmillam Company, 

New York), we should say that Mr Harrison’s 

complaint of the utilitarian tranquility of these 

times is justifiable. For certainly the story of 

William the Silent’s life, in each of its three 

phases, personal, political and domestic, is as 

adventurous and romantic as the most devoted 
reader of ‘‘ A Prisoner of Zenda,’’ ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man of France’’ or ** St. Ives’’ could ask, and 
as utterly unlike that of a great statesman or 
soldier of to-day as could possibly be imagined, 
Born to one of the greatest estates and the high- 
est nobility of his time, and an aristocrat in 
every fiber of his being, he became the illus- 
trious founder of the present kingdom of Hol- 
land, not by casting his lot with the ruling 
powers of his age, but by simply espousing the 
cause of liberty. He was married for the first 
time at eighteen and for the fourth time at fifty 
years of age ; at twenty-two he was commander- 
in-chief of an army of 20,000 men; a man of 
religious spirit, he began life as a devout Catho- 
lic and died a devoted Protestant; he was no- 
table as a man of the world living in royal style 
among royal personages, as a soldier, as a states- 
man and asa reformer ; he possessed the energy 
and fearlessness of Luther, but also the refine- 
ment and charm of person which Luther had 
not; he had the horror of brutal revolution 
which characterized Erasmus, but the singleness 
of purpose and the devotion to a cause which 

Erasmus lacked; he died the victim of an as- 

sassin’s bullet when only fifty-one years of age, 

a martyr in the cause of religious liberty and 

political freedom. All this Mr. Harrison tells 

us in his compact volume, which, as might have 
been expected, is written in a style sedate and 


By Frederic Harrison, 
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dignified yet straightforward, interesting and at 
times absorbing. It is a matter of no small 
satisfaction to the American reader to have Mr. 
Harrison frankly and prominently refer to the 
lately published life of William the Silent by 
Miss Ruth Putnam, of New York, as ‘‘ the most 
recent, most elaborate and most scholarly work 
on this period.’’ — Ouslook. 


Medieval History by the Library Method for 
High Schools. By M. S. Getchell, Somer- 
ville, Mass., High School. Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Getchell is one of the best teachers of 
history in secondary schools in New England, 
one of the few who has taught it by the library 
method, pure and simple, for some time. His 
references are to seventy-one different books, 
many of which should be accessible in any well- 
equipped school. The analysis of the subject is 
clear and the references definite, giving the pages 
in each case. For instance, ‘* The Visigoths’’ 
are treated under these heads, ‘* Upon the Dan- 
ube,”’ eighteen references; ‘‘In Greece and 
Italy,’’ eighteen ; ‘‘ In Gaul and Spain,’’ seven- 
teen. In each topic there is the same specific 


division of the subject and assignment of refer- 
ences. 

The book contains also in six pages a table of 
“The Rulers’’ of England, France, Germany 


and the Holy Roman Empire during the mediz- 
val period. There is a carefully arranged table 
of historical literature, and a careful and com- 
plete index.— Journal of Education. 


The Stevenson Song Book. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse is dear, to the 
hearts of a host of children and grown folks too, 
and many have thought there were very many 
singable songs among the verses. So Charles 
Scribne:’s Sons have followed up their success 
with the Field-De Koven song-book with a 
selection of twenty of the most lyrical of Steven- 
son’s charming child’s poems. These have 
been set to music by some of the best song- 
writers in England and America. Gilchist, Vil- 
liers-Stanford, De Koven, Homer Bartlett, Haw- 
ley, Arthur Foote and Chadwick are famous and 
highly esteemed composers. Each of these has 
contributed to this collection. 

The really, truly, child-like fancies and ex- 
pressions in these songs are convincing proofs of 
Stevenson’s genius in writing for children. He 
certainly knew and sympathized with children. 
The musicians have appreciated their themes 
and have written simply and within the range of 
a child’s voice. The songs will be a delightful 
addition to children’s music at home and in 
school or kindergarten. It should be said, also, 
that the accompaniments are reasonably simple, 
while often very descriptive. Some of these 
songs have before this been set to music. We 
are familiar with, 

In winter I get up at night 
And dress by valine candle light. 


In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 
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Could any sentiment appeal more strongly to 
the juvenile mind than this little complaint 
against the unreasonableness of grown folks’ 
rule ? 

‘*The Land of the Story-Books’’ is one of 
the favorites in ‘‘ the Garden.’’ 

At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 


They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now with my little gun I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa-back. 

How much better it is to give children these 
sweet and childish songs than to let them learn 
the doleful sentimental things in o!d collections, 
or the very insipid ditties taught at school. It is 
a comparatively new thing to have good music 
for children, and while the kindergarten is doing 
much to procure it there is room for more, and 
the Stevenson Song-book will rank high.— 
Farm, Field and Fireside. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. 
L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A most valuable addition to the books de- 
voted to nature study, entitled Mature Study in 
Elementary Schools, has been wrinten by Mrs. 
L. L. Wilson, Ph D. This series of lessons in 
nature studies is arranged in harmony with the 
succession of the months. The weather, the 
birds, the plants of each month, are considered 
and carefully described. The myths, stories 
and poems of the poets and writers of all ages 
have been called on to add interest to these 
studies. Music is given its rightful place in the 
development of this series of lessons in nature. 
For instance, in the study for September, the 
child is introduced to what the winds bring by 
Stedman’s ‘‘Stop, Stop, Pretty Water ;’’ while 
from Whittier’s ‘‘ Child Life’’ four songs on 
the wind and rain are taken, and four poems 
from Lovejoy’s ‘‘Nature in Verse.’’ The 
myths are represented in the story of CEolus, of 
Thor and his Hammer, of Aurora’s Tears, of 
Iris, of the Palace of Alcinous. The book 
would make a capital text-book or guide fora 
club of little girls or boys who have but limited 
opportunities for this kind of study. — Outlook. 


Conscience et Volonté sociale. 
Bibliothéque Sociologique 
Paris, Girard & E. Briére. 


This is a fascinating book to any one interested 
at all in social philosophy. It is an attempt to 
construct, in rough outline at least, a social psy- 
chology. The subject is fresh and the author’s 
style so clear that one is carried along with ease 
and interest from beginning toend. Alas, when 
he has finished, the reader feels that the hopes 
that have been raised by the proposed solution 
of many knotty problems are vain. With all 
the array of interesting facts, to a consideration 
of which we are treated, there is much to wish 
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for in the reasoning and method of discussion. 
The author accepts the organic theory of society 
in all its literalness and explains and defends it 
in his introductory chapters and in his concluding 
one with admirable clearness.—Annals of Am. 
Academy. 


The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North Amer- 
ica. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E., etc. 
Francis P. Harper. 


For the sportsman, the bird-lover and the 
reader interested in natural history, this is a 
most attractive book. Not merely for its careful 
and thoroughly understandable descriptions, but 
as well for its forty-six plates, accurately drawn, 
giving portraits of the birds, it is a book that 
every well-chosen library must have on its low- 
est shelf or thereabout. It is a fitting companion 
for the author’s previously written volume, 
** North American Shore Birds,’’ which is hav- 
ing deserved success. We call especial attention 
to both books as stamped with every mark of 
high excellence. —Jndependent. 


The Old Santa Fé Trail. The story of a Great 
Highway. By Colonel Henry Inman, late 
Assistant Quatermaster, United States Army. 
With Illustrations and Map. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Colonel Inman’s recollections cover a period 
ef more than thirty years. For events of the 
earlier part of the century he has been able to 
draw upon the reminiscences of comrades who 
had themselves participated in them. Hence 
his book is authentic in its data, and presents a 
picture of the old Santa Fé trail which lacks 
nothing of verisimilitude and burning color. He 
has, too, a straightforward and persuasive style. 
No better historian of his subject could have 
been chosen. Yet for the keynote to his story 
we are fain to go to old Jim Baker, a moun- 
taineer and hunter of the same era as Kit Car- 
son, Uncle Dick Wooton and a dozen other 
famous men. The history of the Santa Fé trail 
is the history of our conquest of the Indians, 
and exactly what the latter stood for, to the 
greater number of the pioneers, including Col- 
onel Inman. * * * ‘* The author of this book,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ although having but little compassion 
for the Indians, must admit that, during more 
than a third of a century passed on the plains 
and in the mountains, he has never known of a 
war with the hostile tribes that was not caused 
by broken faith on the part of the United States 
or its agents.’’ But having paid this little debt 
to justice Colonel Inman sees no reason why he 
should not describe Eastern critics of our Indian 
mismanagement as ‘‘sentimentalists in Wash- 
ington,’’ with the implication that the East has 
never rightly understood the difficulties of the 
military authorities on the plains, and his book 
is written more or less from the standpoint of 

im Baker. It may ruffle the reader’s nerves, 

ut it is bound to entertain him. Starting out 

to write a history of the Santa Fé trail from 
just before the time in the early twenties when 
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wagon trains took the place of pack mules, 
Colonel Inman tries to be historical and consecu- 
tive, but he soon yields to the temptation to dr 
into plainsman’s yarns, and to write as thoug 
he were amusing the listeners around a campfire, 
It is not in the least to his discredit. The book 
is the better for its informality. It could not 
well have taken, in fact, any more academic 
trend. When you have fixed the salient dates 
in the development of the great trail from a 
rough road through regions rendered perilous 
by savages to a steel highway bringing more 
passengers and freight to New Mexico in a day 
than the annual caravan used to bring in all its 
wagons ; when you have sketched the events 
leading up to the purchase of New Mexico and 
have noted the important Indian campaigns you 
have recorded all the history needful. Then 
come the bypaths, then come the personal reci- 
tals which Colonel Inman has placed together 
from scores of willing lips, adding his own use- 
ful quota. * * * It is the voice of the pioneer 
meeting the voice, or the silence, rather, of the 
more self-contained civilizer. It is not a beauti- 
ful episode, perhaps, in the history of America, 
but it is deeply significant, deeply interesting, 
and the charm of Colonel Inman's book lies in 
its clear reflection of that raw material out of 
which Bret Harte has woven the romance of the 
West. Sometimes the veracious Colonel tells a 
tale which makes the reader pull a long face. 
Buffalo hunters used to disembowel one of the 
animals and crawl into the carcass to be shel- 
tered from the storm. Colonel Inman tells of a 
friend who woke up after a night’s sleep in one 
of these phenomenal igloos to find the buffalo’s 
ribs frozen together and confining him as in a 
cage. Unless the man’s comrades had found 
him he would have perished. Has Colonel In- 
man a photograph of the buffalo, with the 
hunter inside? But, after all, this does not 
matter. We can spare the photograph. The 
main point is that Colonel Inman is unfailingly 
graphic and stirring, that he revives indubitable 
pictures of the old trail that is now no more than 
a memory.— Mew York Tribune. 


The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


In his latest book, 7he Story of an Untold 
Love, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford lifts himself fairly 
to a place in the rank of the American masters 
of a pure and refined literary style. One is per- 
fectly safe in assigning to this book a permanent 
place in American literature. The elevation 
and beauty of its sentiment (for it is a book of 
sentiment, though not of sentimentality) are al- 
together delightful. The story itself is one of 
strictly American life and character, although 
the hero spends his youth abroad as a student 
and afterward as a learned historian and philolo- 
gist. Returning to New York, he finds himself 
compelled, in order to earn the money to pay @ 
family debt of honor, to sell his talent to a pre- 
tentious newspaper proprietor, who as & 
great editor on the strength of the young schol- 
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ar’s work. This story is not—like Mr. Ford’s 
first novel, ‘*‘ The Honorable Peter Sterling’? — 
primarily a study of metropolitan political and 
social conditions, but it affords an opportunity 
for some keen glances at New York journalism 
and at Wall Street methods and ethics. There 
is not a false or jarring note in this charming 
book, from one end to the other.—Review of 
Reviews. 


Relics of Primeval Life: Beginning of Life in 
the Dawn of Geological Time. By Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. F. 
H. Revell Co. 

The researches of Dawson and Logan into 
the geology of the pre-Cambrian rocks of Can- 
ada, the discovery of the problematical Eozoon, 
and the long-continued controversy over the 
question of its organic nature, form a classical 
chapter in geological literature. The author of 
the present volume was associated with the orig- 
inal discovery and description of this supposed 
earliest trace of organic life on the globe, and 
has since devoted much time to researches upon 
it, which have been made public in the form of 
scientific papers treating both of Eozoon and of 
the later discoveries which have tended to bridge 
the gap between the Laurentian fossil and its 
oldest known successors. In 1875 he endeav- 
ored to sum up in popular form what was then 
known, in a little volume entitled ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Life,’’ which has long been out of print. In 
1893, in his ‘‘ Salient Points in the Science of 
the Earth,’’ a chapter was partly devoted to the 
same topic. In 1895 he delivered a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute at Boston, 
which was received with much interest ; and the 
substance of these lectures is now incorporated 
in the volume before us, in the hope that inqui- 
ries into the Dawn of Life will prove as interest- 
ing for the general reader as hitherto for the 
special student, and that their presentation in 
this form may stimulate further investigation. — 
Nation. 

The Life of Gladstone. 
The Macmillan Co. 


One of the important books of the year in the 
field of biography is 7he Life of Gladstone, by 
Justin McCarthy- In his introduction he says 
that he deals with his subject purely as a public 
man—as the greatest English statesman of the 
Victorian age—and, therefore, he gives only 
such personal details of heredity, family, youth- 
ful training and school and college life as will 
serve to show what manner of boy and youth 
was this who rose so swiftly to the foremost 
rank in the greatest empire of modern times. 
Doubtless one of the sons of Gladstone will be 
the biographer of his father. From private 
letters, journals and table talk he may be able 
to throw a stronger light on the high character 
of the man who, John Bright said years ago, 
was ‘always struggling toward the light.’’ 
Such a biography will be of surpassing interest, 
for it will reveal the sources of that immense 
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energy which knew no waning until the man 
had lived beyond the Psalmist’s span of years, 
and also the sources of that spiritual enthusiasm 
which made even his enemies admit that Glad- 
stone was moved in great causes by something 
higher than expediency. But, until such a biog- 
raphy appears, Mr. McCarthy’s Zz/e is sure to 
to be regarded as the authority on Gladstone’s 
career. 

Though not closely associated with Mr. Glad- 
stone until late in his public life, Justin Mc- 
Carthy had excellent opportunities,as a newspaper 
correspondent in the House.of Commens, and 
afterward as a member of Parliament, to study the 
leader of the House in many great public crises. 
To this intimate knowledge of his Parliamentary 
activity, running over more than the life of two 
generations, McCarthy adds a sympathy with the 
man who came tothe aid of Irish home rule 
which warms into genuine eloquence many of 
his descriptions of great debates. This sympathy 
also has given life and vividness to his analysis of 
the qualities that have led Mr. Gladstone to es- 
pouse so many foretorn hopes, to make the win- 
ping fight for so many causes that seemed well- 
nigh lost beyond all hope of salvation. Perhaps 
we are too near to the heat and bitterness of 
great political battles to be able to detach Mr. 
Gladstone from his surroundings and to show 
his motives in the crisis of his public life. Per- 
haps our estimate of him is colored unwittingly 
by the theatrical posing and the frequent in- 
sincerity of his great rival, Lord Beaconsfield. 
Hence Mr. McCarthy’s best service to the reader 
is that he has written of Gladstone as though he 
were actually making his estimate in the middle 
of the next century. His book is free from any 
partisan rancor. It has the dignity of history, 
which benefits its subject, and it relates with all 
the charm of a great story-teller the romance of 
Gladstone’s political life. This life, reaching 
clear across the reign of Victoria, was inter- 
woven with the lives of scores of famous and 
brilliant men, whose pen pictures, as well as 
their portraits, are given here ; so this book may 
be called with truth a brief history of the Vic- 
torian age, with the leading figure always in the 
foreground.— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Life of General Robert E. Lee. By Professor 
H. A. White. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The people of the South should treasure this 
book, the children of the South should study 
it; for the story that it tells contains the 
story of a great people and of a match- 
less leader. * * ‘The work has been written 
throughout from original sources and can be ac- 
cepted as authoritative. * * The volumeis far 
more than an entertaining biography; it were 
well worth preservation if that were all, for the 
great soldier could have no better Boswell, but it 
is biography and history combined, and judged 
by any fair and impartial standard as to the ac- 
curacy of its historical statements, and as to the 
estimates of military services and of the personal 
character of Lee, it must take rank as one of the 
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great books of the day.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


The Making of Abbotsford and Incidents in 
Scottish History. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, of Abbotsford. The Macmillan Com- 


any. 

These twelve essays exhibit the lady of Ab- 
botsford’s usual selective skill and command of 
materia!s, and they fascinate by their ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light,’’? beneath which ripples a per- 
ceptible current of the proverbial perfervid 
genius of her nation. She would, of course, be 
untrue to herself if her sentiments were not 
always Catholic and ‘‘ particularist,’’ and if she 
did not call the Pretender ‘‘the Chevalier.’’ 
The ‘‘making of Abbotsford’’ is mainly de- 
scribed in her great-grandfather’s and Lock- 
hart’s own words, aptly ending with the Laird’s 
reiterated remark on his return from Italy, ‘‘I 
have seen much, but nothing like my ain home.”’ 
Old Buchanan’s malignant impeachment of 
Mary Queen of Scots, even as diluted by Hume 
and Froude,:to a generation which demands 
that serious history shall be founded on ‘‘ the 
document,’’ proves nothing. Mis. Maxwell 
Scott is only following such acute critics as the 
lawyer Hosack, when she ignores the Chatelard 
and Rizzio scandals, and argues that the evi- 
dence for the Casket Letters having been for- 
geries ‘‘seems to be overwhelming.’’ Here 


our own opinion is, ‘‘ all that we know is, noth- 
ing can be known,’’ while it is plam that the 
indictment of Mary for privity to the chapter of 


the Babington plot which compassed the murder 
of Elizabeth has no tangible basis. It is difficult 
to rebut the suspicion that Walsingham did ac- 
tually, as alleged, manipulate Mary’s corre- 
spondence so as to make it supply the desired 
evidence of her guilt and justify her arraignment 
and eventual execution as steps easily defensible 
on Machiavellian grounds. Our general sym- 
pathies are with Elizabeth; but we recognize 
the extreme significance of the fact that at the 
Fotheringay trial no authenticated documents 
were produced, nor witnesses heard, while the 
final Court of Westminster was only furnished 
with copies of the letters implicated, the originals 
being rigorously withheld and no defence al- 
lowed. Strange to say, these important circum- 
stances are eliminated from the apposite articles 
of the Encyclopzedia Britannica and of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. This volume 
will suit all tastes ; to the theologically disposed 
the charming sketches of certain canonized Scots 
will be very attractive; to the tribe of Monk- 
barns, the Runish ‘‘ Ruthwell Cross ;’’ Messrs. 
Conan Doyle and Stanley Weyman may find 
hints for new novels in the account of ‘the 
Scots Guards in France,’’ and in the appalling 
story of the ‘‘Chevalier de Feuquerolles,’’ taken 
from French records nearly a hundred years old, 
which shows that our modern realism is not a 
fin-de-siécle invention.—London Spectator. 


Miss Mouse and Her Boys. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Macmillan & Co. 
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The boys and girls, both of America and Eng- 
land,*are indebted to this authoress for a long 
list of wholesome and delightful volumes—about 
twenty-five, if we do not mistake ; and we ven- 
ture to presume, from the moral coloring of those 
we have read, that they all are not only interest- 
ing to those little men and women for whom 
they are written, but altogether happy in the les- 
sons they inculcate. Mrs. Molesworth never 
wearies her receptive young audience by teach- 
ing the things she wishes to impress in a hum- 
drum and moralizing manner. She never 
preaches with the naked Ten Commandments, 
Elijah’s impertinent young assistants, or Ananias 
and Sapphira, for a text. But with bright stories 
of child-life, as it is manifested in every house- 
hold, she gives force and impressiveness to the 
duty and the loveliness of obedience to parents, 
respectful conduct toward those to whom defer- 
ence is due, the vast importance of an inflexible 
habit of truthfulnes, and various instructions of 
this kind, which should be inextricably woven 
into unfolding character. Happy will be the 
nursery circle that receives Miss Mouse and 
Her Boys from the bulging pack that Santa 
Claus will bring down the chimney for the good 
children of the Christmas of 1897.—Home 
Journal. 


Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited with notes by Mrs. Annie R. Marble, 
A.M. The Macmillan Company. 


Mrs. Marble, of Worcester, has added a valu- 
able contribution to literature in her book of 
Heroes and Hero Worship. The old hero Car- 
lyle loved a hero, but he had no desire to pose 
as a hero himself. In 1843 he wrote: ‘*To 
have my life surveyed and commented on by all 
men, even wisely, is no object to me, but rather 
the opposite ; how much less to have it done un- 
wisely. The world has no business with my 
life; the world will never know my life if it 
should write and read a hundred biographies of 
me. The main facts of it even are known and 
likely to be known to myself alone of created 
men.’’ In view of what has been written and 
will be written, how the modest old hero would 
have rebelled could he have forseen it. Then to 
take up these lectures and make them as many 
have, the grand efforts of his life would have 
been still more distasteful. He was driven to 
the rostrum and to the delivery of these lectures 
by a stress of poverty. Speaking of them he 
says: ‘* Our main revenue for three or four 
years now has been these lectures in Edward 
street. They brought perhaps $1,000 for a 
month’s hard labor. Detestable mixture of 
prophecy and play acting, as I sorrowfully defined 
it ; nothing could be hatefuller to me ; but I was 
obliged.’? How little did he conceive that be- 
fore the century ended they should be marked as 
‘‘his best work.’’ Peter Bayne says: ‘‘ No 
one of Carlyle’s books has been more popular 
than the lectures on Heroes and H:ro Worship; 
the ethical element, and the earnest and spiritual 
religion, the impassioned sympathy with valor, 
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devout self-sacrifice, all that is heroic in man, 
and the resolute determination to recognize noble- 
ness under all disguises which pervade this book, 
render it the best that can be put in the hands of 
the young men.’’ Thoreau says: ‘‘ The book 
is his most typical volume.’’ Mazzini says: ‘‘In 
it he fills the tribune of an apostle, and it is 
here that we must judge him.’’ It is for such 
reasons that we mark the book so clearly edited 
by Mrs. Marble, as to bring out clearly and forci- 
bly the masterly work. The sixty-four pages of 
notes and the admirable index for easy reference 
are an admirable aid to the student.—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


Insect Life. By John Henry Comstock. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The beginner who has Professor Comstock’s 
book for a guide can hardly fail to become inter- 
ested in entomology It gives the pupil plenty 
to do, it explains all difficult matters clearly, its 
style is animated, and it is further embellished 
by occasional poetical quotations. Observation 
in the field and on captive specimens in the 
schoolroom is the keynote of the book. The 
opening chapters are of general scope. The 
first describes the parts of an insect, the second 
tells how to collect and preserve specimens of 
each of the chief orders, while the third outlines 
the classification of insects and their near rela- 
tives. ‘lhe second chapter does not contain all 
the directions for collecting. Further details on 
this subject and on the preservation and labelling 
of specimens, the breeding of insects and on ma- 
terials and reference books are given in another 
division of the volume occupying the last sixty 
pages. In the descriptive part insects are 
grouped under the heads of pond, brook, 
orchard, forest and roadside life. Pupils are 
directed to collect eggs for hatching, and larve 
and pupee to watch their transformations ; also to 
observe the habits of free insects, and to make 
drawings of various parts. Two hundred and 
ninety-six cuts afford material aid in identifying 
species. — Pop. Science Monthly. 


In the Permanent Way. By Flora Annie Steel. 
The Macmillan Company. 


We believe no author except Mr. Kipling has 
given to English readers so clear insight into the 
common and family life of native British India 
as Mrs. Steel in the various volumes she has 
written. She writes with all the vividness of 
keen eyed personal observation and comprehen- 
sive perception. She knows her India, its every- 
day life, its modes of thought, its superstition 
and fanaticism, and its Brahminic and Moham- 
medan fatalism. Most of us have read, and 
been appalled by, histories, more or less lurid in 
detail, of the Sepoy mutiny, but not one among 
them all gives to that awful chronicle an interest 
and an imagery which shape its horrors before 
the mind and memory in form so comprehensible 
as that achieved by Mrs. Steel in her book, 
‘**On the Face of the Waters.’’ It is no effort at 


history-writing ; it is an intense, thrilling and 
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brilliant narration. If she had done only that, 
she would have built her own monument. Jn 
the Permanent Way cannot stand on so higha 
pedestal. Itisa series of detached stories, all 
illustrating different phases of British-India life. 
They present the hopelessly appalling conditions 
of poverty and suffering endured by the count- 
less low caste population of the English realm in 
India; show us how they marry and love; how 
they welcome and honor sons, and look with 
contempt on the advent of a daughter; how 
dreadful is the doom of widowhood ; and how 
absolutely insensible they are to the principles of 
the Hebrew Decalogue. Mrs. Steel has estab- 
lished an enviable literary reputation, not only by 
the grace and vigor of her writings, but also by 
their intrinsic value as additions to our stock of 
East Indian literature.—Home Journal. 


Light ; Visible and Invisible. A series of lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, at Christmas, 1896. By Silva- 
nus P. Thompson. The Macmillan Co. 

This is an extremely valuable work, giving 
interesting experiments, many of which appear 
to be new. Many of the ideas which must be 
grasped in considering light, for example the 

larization of light, are popularly supposed to 
be extremely difficult; whereas the difficulty 
lies in the ideas themselves as much as in the 
language in which they are generally set forth. 

In an experience lasting over a good many years 

the author has found that the main points in the 

phenomena of polarization are quite easily 
grasped by persons of ordinary intelligence— 
even by children—provided they are presented 
in a modern way devoid of pedantic terms and 
illustrated by appropriate models. The lectures 
are as follows: Light and Shadows; The 

Visible Spectrum and the Eye; Polarization of 

Light; The Invisible Spectrum (Ultra Violet 

Part); The Invisible Spectrum (Infra Red 

Part); Roentgen Light. The few pages de- 

voted to magic mirrors are most interesting, as is 

also the chapter on Roentgen light. The col- 
lection of Roentgen photographs is interesting. 

In the appendix to the last lecture a number of 

other kinds of invisible light are considered. 

They are Becquerel’s rays; phosphorus light ; 

light of glow worms ; Wiedemann’s rays, para- 

cathodic rays; diacathodic rays, and Gold- 

Stein’s rays. It will be seen from what has been 

said that the book is without doubt the most 

thoroughly up-to-date treatise upon the subject 
of light, and the great reputation of Professor 

Thompson is the guarantee of scientific accu- 

racy of statements. — Scientific American. 


Gondola Davs. _ By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Whether one has visited Venice in person or 
only in books, there is still a charm about the city 
of many islands that draws him thither, both to 
and from his tour through the Occident, to learn 
more of her romantic history and to drink more 
deeply of the intoxicating cup of her present 
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beauty and grace. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
as a poet and as a tourist, bids us share with 
him, in this inviting and acceptable book of his, 
‘¢ in the sunlight of a summer’s day, the Venice 
that bewilders with her glory when you land at 
her water-gate; that delights with her color 
when you idle along the Riva; that intoxicates 
with her music as you lie in your gondola adrift 
on the bosom of some breathless lagoon—the 
Venice of mould-stained palace, quaint café and 
arching bridge; of fragrant incense, cool, dim- 
lighted church and noiseless priest; of strong- 
armed mer and graceful women—the Venice of 
light and life, of sea, and sky and melody.’’ 
And it is a feast that he invites us to that sug- 
gests the substantial repast of the observant 
traveler as well as the dessert of the roving 
dreamer in historic and poetic by-ways. We 
have here a beautiful descriptive story of Venice 
as the city is to-day, written by an American 
who has left the same potent charm that has 

ts and writers of an eai.ier day 
to sing the praises of the city of the Doge. And 
we are glad to accept this estimate, of the brave, 
lovely Queen of the Adriatic, in the knowledge 
that Venice and her environs could not be more 
fitly described at the hand of any living author 
and artist. For the illustrations are likewise the 
work of the author.—Aoston Courier. 


Antchrist. By Ernest Renan. Translated and 
edited by Joseph Henry Allen. Roberts Bro- 
thers. 

Renan’s ‘‘ Beginnings of Christian History’’ 
have evoked such universal attention in the re- 
ligious and social world as has seldom been ac- 
corded any book in all the voluminous literature 
relating to the early periods of the Christian 

Church. We may not enter into any or 
theological discussion of Renan’s work, here. 
Whatever may be said by churchman or scholas- 
tic, pro or con the religious standpoint of the 
author, it must be conceded by any and every- 
one who has read the work, as a whole or in 
omg it bears the imprint of the careful 


This volume is the fourth in the series which 
have been published at intervals from 1853 to 
1882. The selection of this for separate publica- 
tion is in accordance with a juggment thus ex- 
pressed by Sir Mountstuart Duff, a personal 
friend of the author: ‘‘ If anyone ‘who did not 
wish to read through the seven volumes of the 
Origines, but only to form an opinion of Renan as 
an historian, were to ask me what part of them 
he should read, I should certainly reply, the 
fourth volume, that to which the author gave the 
name of L’Antichrist.’’ 

Translations of the first three volumes, and 
egg of others, have already appeared in Eng- 

hh; and the first, the ‘‘Life of Jesus,’’ was 
given to the public a year ago under the present 
editorship. The translation of the present vol- 
ume, by Professor Allen, is certainly all Renan 
would desire it to be, in so far as the reproduc- 
tion possesses both the substance and the spirit of 
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the original. The work includes the period fron 
the arrival of Paul in Rome to the end of the 
Jewish Revolution.— Boston Courier. 


The Study of City Government. An Outline of 
the Problems of Municipal Functions, Control 
and Organization. By Delos F. Wilcox, M.D. 


The profound agitation of New York this 
present season in regard to the Mayoralty con- 
test has brought home tothe general public the 
fact that too little attention has been paid by our 
citizens to the many problems of municipalities 
and their administrations. We have been so 
busy over the material questions of life, the ex- 
ploiting of resources, the development of indus- 
tries and the conquest of the Continent that we 
have not had the time to study many things that 
were of lesser though great importance. 

We have taken much, often too much, for 
granted, and have allowed our city systems to 
shape themselves according to local needs and 
prejudices, and, it is said, to our sorrow, accord- 
ing to the demands and selfish ambitions of ma- 
chine politicians. To-day we are brought face 
to face with the problem of how far can the 
people of cities free themselves from the corrupt 
control gained by office-holding cliques under 
the baleful disguise of party loyalty and patriotic 
duty. We realize that we havetneglected our 
duties and that we are ignorant of the almost 
numberless conditions and data upon which a 
proper opinion should be based. It is, therefore, 
a matter of congratulation that Professor Wilcox, 
a scholar, a patriot and a master of his subject, 
should have given us such an admirable volume 
as The Study of City Government. It is to be 
classed with Dr. Shaw’s classic and the writings 
of Professor John Fiske. It is different from 
these, and in its very difference will appeal to 
every thoughtful reader. 

It is devoted chiefly tothe municipal problems 
of the United States and throws a light upon the 
topic which will be of the greatest assistance to 
the voter, the city official, the legislator and the 
reformer. 

Professor Wilcox discloses himself in his vol- 
ume as the advocate of no particular theory and 
the preacher of no Utopian doctrine. His model 
little book is a critical study of the functions of 
municipal organization and administration. It 
treats these systematically and scientifically. It 
traces the development of the city from its be- 
ginnings up to the present time. 

It shows that the ever-increasing eomplexity 
of city life is but the reflex of the complexity of 
modern civilization ; that in the management of 
the city to-day a knowledge and a use of chem- 
istry, botany, zodlogy, bacteriology, pathology, 
pedagogy, physics, civil and mechanical engi- 
neering, and even psychology are necessary and 
important ; that the financial problems are so 
difficult and often intricate as to require the 
knowledge and talents of expert financiers ; that 
in many respects the present conditions, inherited, 
of course, from the past generation, are at vari- 
ance with the conditions demanded by existing 


















circumstances, and that many changes, some 
very profound, are necessary to secure a govern- 
ment which shall yield the best results with the 
smallest expenditure of energy and at a mini- 
mum expense. 

The author proves himself to be thoroughly 
in touch with current events. He is one of the 
few whose writings are based not upon the books 
in his library, but upon the facts occurring around 
him. Thus, for example, he cites with approval 
the system of street cleaning created by Col. 
Waring. 

The book is full of such excellent illustrations 
as the one cited, and also of the scholarly sug- 
gestions of one who has given the subject long 
and deep thought. Among the latter may be 
cited the author’s reflection that the municipal 
corporation of American law, especially as the 
law stood not so long ago, was the diametrical 
opposite of the ancient city system of which 
Rome was the best example, and that the ten- 
dency of growth at the present time is away 
from the former to a position midway between 
the two extremes.— MV. Y. Mail and Express. 


People of Dickens. By Chas. Dana Gibson. 
Drawings. By Frederick Remington. R. 
H. Russell. 

The picture book is in a fair way to emerge 
from its parlous state of subjection to the un- 
formed imagination and destructive hands of 
adolescence, and to take its place among the 
serious occupants of library shelves. When the 
reform shall have been quite accomplished a 
good deal of the credit therefor will belong to 
Mr. R. H. Russell, whose catalogue alone is a 
work of art, with rubricated pages and pictorial 
adornments that make it worth preservation for 
its own sake. Mr. Russell sends us a number 
of the publications enumerated in this dainty 
booklet. Conspicuous among them is a large 
portfolio containing Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's 
People of Dickens, a set of character studies. 
The six designs are all cleverly drawn, and in 
two cases they have a Dickens flavor which is 
delightfully convincing. The drawing of ‘* Mr. 
Pickwick Delivering His Famous Oration’’ is an 
admirable portrait, and in his study of ‘* Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness’’? Mr. Gibson 
hits the mark with unexpected force. We say 
unexpected, for Mr. Gibson’s humor is not 
mellow erough, nor is his imagination power- 
ful enough for him to illustrate Dickens, as a 
rule, with success. But the truth is that admi- 
ration is divided in the case of each one of these 
books, between the artist and Mr. Russell. 
The former owes much to the latter, who handles 
contemporary drawings with a care worthy of 
designs by the old masters. 

It is a wise act. Sketches worth printing at 
all are worth printing well, and the heart of the 
lover of good publishing will warm to Mr. Rus- 
sell. His Gibson portfolio is fairly regal in its 
artistic perfection, and we find that the same 
loving care has been bestowed upon ‘‘ Drawings 
by Frederick Remington,’’ an oblong volume, in 
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which the spirited sketches of that acute ob- 
server and brilliant draughtsman are gathered 
together to the number of threescore or more. 
Mr. Russell also publishes a ‘‘ Calendar for 
1898,’’ with pictures by Mr. Remington; a 
*¢ Coon Calender’ for the same year, decorated 
by Mr. E. W. Kemble, in colors, with admira- 
ble sketches of pickaninnies, and a ‘‘ Sports and 
Seasons Calendar,’’ illustrated in colors by vari- 
ous hands. To this list we may add ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of a Monkey,” with nonsense 
verses by Mr. A. B. Paine and pen drawings by 
Mr. Henry Mayer ; ‘‘ The Blackberries,’’ a col- 
lection of droll rhymes and pictures, by Mr. 
Kemble, and ‘‘ The Slambangaree and Other 
Stories,’’ by Mr. R. K. Munkittrick. The aim 
of all these things is to appeal to the eye through 
clever draughtsmanship and lively colors, and to 
provoke innocent mirth. That aim is fulfilled 
with interest, and while we owe much to the 
artists and writers who have made themselves 
responsible, we are indebted, tco, to the pub- 
lisher, who has employed new and admirable 
methods in the printing of ephemere.—New 
York Tribune. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. By John 
Fiske. Two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 

Mr. Fiske, at least, is an author who gives 
good heed to the titles of his books. He does 
not call this book a History of the Southern 
Colonies, or anything of that sort, though, on the 
other hand, it is not a local history nor a bundle 
of local histories. Its place in the Fiske series 
of works on American history is, as the author 
points out, between ‘‘ The Discovery of Am- 
erica’’ and ‘* The Beginnings of New England,”’ 
This is not in the strict order of time, but it fol- 
lows what Mr. Fiske calls ‘the main stream of 
causation.’’ Many other colonies, subsequently 
to grow into various States, were carved out of 
the originally indefinable territory of old Vir- 
ginia, and thus the historian’s review is an ex- 
tended one. It is to be followed in the Fiske 
scheme by ‘‘ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies,’’ 
and thus this great branch ‘of his subject will be 
complete, bringing it to the point when the At- 
lantic seaboard stands shoulder to shoulder on 
the eve of the Revolution. 

While Virginia, according to the curious char- 
acter of James I., stretched from Florida to the 
St. Lawrence, Mr. Fiske is in the main con- 
cerned with the territory now known as Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland. The ‘neigh- 
bors’’ of the central portion, whether more or 
less removed, come under notice in relation to 
their interests with the central portion, but as 
they gradually took place according to eighteenth 
century formulas, so the historian’s province is 
restricted. For the greater part, this is a record 
of the Virginia as we know it, though the space 
given to Maryland is considerable New - 
land came speedily to be known as a wholly dis- 
tinct section, and is fully treated in a previous 
book. 
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Mr. Fiske’s admirable powers as a historical 
writer are seen to fullest advantage in the present 
work, which is, perhaps, the most consistently 
interesting of any of his books. An example of 
the fresh interest which he can throw about au 
eld theme is his treatment of the story of John 
Smith and Pocahontas He gives the pros and 
cons of what some people nowadays regard as a 
mere tradition, and proves the rescue of Smith 
to be sound history. The story is told in an 
agreeable and familiar manner, and this may be 
said to be a characteristic of the style as a whole. 
Without being flippant or undignified, the man- 
mer of the book is easy, ‘‘readable’’ as the 
phrase goes. One is convinced of the depend- 
able nature of the writer, but not repelled by 
anything pedantic or dogmatic inhim. Further 
than this it would be impossivle in the course of 
a brief newspaper article to attempt to give an 
idea of Mr. Fiske’s labors. He passes in review 
the complicated affairs of nearly 300 years, and 
manifestly we can only offer a judgment upon 
the way in which he has done this enormous 
work without pretending to follow him. We 
sum up all by saying that he gives the impression 
from the beginning to the end of being in the 
right. And he not only knows his subject, 
but has the art of making it attractive. Old 
Virginia, we may further note, is dedicated not 
to a fellow historian, not to a statesman, or pub- 
licist, or sociologist, but to an artist, a musician— 
Mr John K. Paine. This is both a gracetul 


and a quite unusual thing. —PAiladelphia Aven- 
ing Telegraph. 


History of Early Christian Literature in the 
first Three Centuries By Dr Gustav Krii- 
ger, Professor of Theology at Giessen. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, A.M., 
Librarian of the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. With corrections and additions 
by the author. The MacmillanCo. 1897. 
The long-fe!lt want of a manual of Patristics is 
here in good degree met. To be sure, the two 
hundred and fifty pages, or so, of the original 
have become four hundred in the translation ; 
but the translator has improved the bouk, both by 
enlarging and consolidating the indexes, and by 
adding to the list of recent authorities cited. 
Professor Kriiger’s own contributions, we are 
told, have been so important as to entitle the 
present work to be regarded as a second edition 
of the ‘* Geschichte ;’ but where he is responsible 
for the additions, and where the credit is due to 
the translator, a reader is given no means of as- 
eertaining The acquaintance shown with Eng. 
lish publications is so exceptional in a German 
that one is disposed to believe him largely in- 
debted for it to the accomplished librarian of 
Union Seminary. But then the wonder is that we 
miss, occasionally, noteworthy informati.n espe- 
cially important for the English reader. N: men- 
tion, for instance, appears to be made of Sanday 
en Marcion, Lightfoot on the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, Watson on Cyprian, Houghton’s en 
larged translation of Reuss’s ‘‘ Geschichte.’’ And 
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one or two surprising lapses must, we fear, be 
scored to the account of the editor. On p 196, in 
the list of translators ot Origen against Celsus, the 
name of Christopher Persona, the Roman monk 
of the fifteenth century, who was superintendent 
of the Vatican Library and famed for his knowl. 
edge of Guieek, is transformed into a treatise on 
the person of Christ; aud on p. 225 a remark 
is added about the Ammonian sections which a 
glance at Gregory, Burgon or even Scrivener, 
would have suppressed. These blemishes, how- 
ever, do not substantially abate the value of the 
manual for students of earlier Christian litera'ure, 
and as a book of reference also for the general 
reader 

Dr Kriiger is undoubtedly right in defending 
the inclusion of the ( anonical writings in his ac- 
count of carly Christian literature. That these 
writings have historic connections, and stand in 
organic relation to literary productions, both ex- 
tant and lost, is a pregnant truth of which the 
average clerical mind remains in sublime ignor- 
ance. The only question that can be fairly 
raised is. whether the author’s opinions about the 
date and character of the New Testament writ- 
ings are not over-positive. To assert that ‘* the 
text of the first three Gospels can hardly have 
received its present shape before the second half 
of the second century, ’ and that John and Paul 
** created a Christ of their own,’’ can hardly fail 
to call out dissent in other scholarly quarters 

Before another edition of the book is issued, 
the s-ction numerals should be restored to their 
place in the headlines of the pages. Their re- 
moval subjects the reader to serious inconveni- 
ence.—A ation 


Essays in Liberalism. 
Cassel& Co 1897. 


If Bacon is right, the best way. to find out 
what is going to happen in the next fifty vears is 
to make a study of the opiaions of the rising 
generation. This book is worth examination be- 
cause it is published as a manifesto by representa- 
tives of those who are to come after us, Of the 
six essays it contains, one is written by a s:udent 
of Christ Church, and the others by ‘late 
scholars’’ of other Oxford Colleges. The preface 
states that the writers of the essays were ‘‘ drawn 
together ’’ in the ‘* political debates and the con- 
tested elections of the Oxford Union Society,”’ 
and they make the interesting statement that 
while, six years ago, undergraduate Oxford 
tended to be Tory or Socialist. ‘> since that time 
we have seen an extraordinarily strong Liberal 
movement absorb, with one or 'wo remarkable 
exceptions, most of tho-e who care for political 
discus-i: ns or debates.’’ 

The fact thus stated is really very significant. 
The reader will find that a great deal of this 
book is occupied with an attempt, and, on the 
whole, a very successtul attempt, to show why 
real Liberalism can never 'e socialistic The 
essays on ‘ Liberalism and Wealth,’’ by F. W. 
Hirst, and on ‘‘ Liberals and Labor,’’ by J. 
Alsebrook Simon, are especially interesting. 


By Six Oxford Men. 
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They are unmistakably the essays of young men, 
but we confess to liking them none the worse for 
that. Some of the points made are epigram- 
matic enough to be memorable, as when Mr. 
Hirst, contrasting the old Protectionist with the 
new Fair Trader, says: ‘* They, therefore, only 
sinned against reason; their followers sin also 
against experience.’? The whole essay is very 
clever. ‘‘ The organic unity of the state is one 
of those pretentious me'aphors transferred from 
biology to politics which suggest one kind of 
unity by another and totally different kind,’’ is a 
bit of criticism as neatly put as it istrue. Mr. 
Hirst very amusingly says, speaking of the social- 
istic reformers who busy themsclves with what 
they call the social problem, that ‘‘ a hold on eco- 
nomic and political science, with a wide experi- 
ence of different classes,’’ is by them regarded 
‘as a positive obstacle for ‘ The Work.’ ” What 
we may be sure of is, that the forces which have 
produced what we call liberal ideas are indistin- 
guishable, and a better proof we could not have 
than such a book coming from a university which, 
six years ago, was thought to be either Tory or 
Socialist in its tendencies. — Nation. 


The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism ; be- 
ing Lectures on Mathematical Physics. By 
A. G. Webster, Assistant Professor of Physics, 
Clark University. Macmillan. 


The aim of the writer, according to the pref- 
ace, in the preparation of this volume has been 
to present to the students the results of the Max- 
wellian theory as it stands at present, after the 
labors of Faraday, Maxwell, Helmholtz, Hertz 
and Heaviside. 

Professor Webster is a somewhat young man 
of marked promise, whose contributions to the 
discussion in Section A of the British Association 
formed one of the features of the meeting of that 
section at Toronto this year, and the book shows 
that he is fully capable of appreciating the 
mathematical significance of physical facts. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a student would 
be able to appreciate the physical significance of 
the mathematical theory from reading it. Possi- 
bly, the students of the Clark University, when 
listening to such lectures as are given in this 
treatise, have the physical meanings of the 
various mathematical processes explained to 
them. If not, they must possess an exceptional 
amount of ability to enable them to arrive at cor- 
rect physical interpretations of the mathematical 

uations. 

The first fifty-two pages of the book are oc- 
cupied with a short summary of the principles of 
the vector calculus, the definitions of variables, 
functions, differential coefficients, defin'te inte- 
grals, line and surface integrals, something 
about the calculus of variations, etc. It is not 
quite obvious what is the object of giving this, 
since a student who was capable of following 
the book would understand the meaning of a 
differential coefficient before opening it; or if, 
on the other hand, he was ignorant of the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, he would require 
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far more detailed information than is given in 
these fifty-two pages before he could tackle 
triple integrals, vector differential oj erators, etc., 
which are used quite early in the book. * * *# 

The book finishes with a excellent introduc- 
tion to the theory of electromagnetic waves, 
which deals with the more important points of 
this subject in a clear and concisemanner. The 
statement made on page 550, that the matter on 
the preceding seventeen pages applies only to a 
submarine cable of infinite length. should have 
come much earlier ; for, on reading these pages, 
we certainly thought that the author was under 
the mistake of imagining that the treatment ap- 
plied equally well to a finite cable. 

On page 536 the author pokes fun at estab- 
lished authority by giving more than one reason 
why long-distance telephone has not existed in 
England, and on page §47 he sits im judgment 
on Mr. Heaviside in an equally humorous way, 
although in this case the fun is not intentional 
on the part of the autbor. 

The book is, on the whole, distinctly good, 
and any one who has mastered it will possess a 
sound acquaintance with the most important 
parts of mathematical electricity. — arure. 


Elements of Physics. By Nichols and Franklin. 

The Macmillan Company. 

The third volume, completing the college 
text book of Nichols and Franklin on the 4/- 
ments of /hysics, has now been issued (Mac- 
millan, $1.50, e¢, a volume). About three- 
fourths of the two hundred pages are devoted to 
light and the re t tosound. The calculation of 
the lengths and velocities of waves ot light, of 
the positions of the foci of lenses and curved 
mirrors, and similar mathematical exercises in 
connection with diffraction, photometry, polari- 
zation and radiation constitute the treatment of 
the former subject. There is more of description 
and less of mathematics in the chapters on sound, 
yet here the numerical values of wave motions 
and of intervals are made prominent. It may be 
well to repeat that the work, as a whole, is de- 
signed as an advanced text-book for colleges 
where an elementary course in calculus is taught, 
and whatever of demonstration, illustration or 
discussion may seem needful to supplement the 
text should be supplied from the knowledge of 
each instructor using the book.—Popudar Science 
Monthly. 


A Handbook of Medical Climatology By S. 
Edwin Solly, M.D Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia, Lea Brothers & Company. 

The climatic treatment of disease has assumed 
an increasing impertance during the last decade, 
and seemed destined to become an even more es- 
sential factor than the actual exhibition of drugs. 
Many of our common ills, especially when they 
occur in large cities, are primarily due to vicious 
and unhygienic modes of living, so that often- 
times the simple change to other surroundings 
will effect a cure. Besides all this, however, 
and the direct stimulus which lies in the change 
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itself, there is now recognized a distinct curative 
effect in certain sections and climatic conditions 
for specific diseases. The book before us is an 
attempt to study and systematize this subject of 
medical climatology so that the practitioner may 
have some scientific groundwork on which to 
base his advice to the patient. * * * 

One of the points dwelt on at length is the 
fact that a by no means just idea of the suitability 
of a given district can be obtained by a simple 
study of its rainfall and temperature charts—the 
question of humidity being of perhaps more im- 

rtance than either of these factors, not only 
argely determining its sensible heat and cold but 
also its insect and plant life. 

The importance of this subject, and more es- 
pecially the importance of a knowledge of it by 
the physician, can not be too much insisted on ; 
and Dr. Solly’s attempt to bring the hithe to iso- 
lated data into some sort of usable order is 
worthy of the greatest encouragement. In so 
large a task, it is not surprising if we find some 
imperfections in its carrying out. One of these 
is a general diffuseness—a devotion of a consider- 
able space to the statement of facts which every 
schoolboy might be expected to know, and the 
defining of such things as weather, clouds and 
fogs. These, however, are minor imperfec- 
tions, and the work seems, as a whole, to be 
worthy of extreme commendation, although, 
owing to its attempt to cover the climates and 
health r:sorts of the entire world, its treatment 
of individual places is rather meagre. The book 
contains a number of instructive rainfall and re- 
lief maps. — Pop. Science Monthly. 


Birdcraft. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York. 


**Do you want to know the birds and call 
them by their familiar names?’’ Thus Mrs. 
Wright opens her brief address to the readers, 
and, taking the affirmative as her reply, she has 
compiled ‘‘a field book of 200 song, game and 
water birds.’’ 

The present edition is the second reprint of 
the original, with additions and illustrations. 

Immediately following the introduction, writ- 
ten in a spirit that promotes a feeling of common 
kinship, the author in the four opening chapters 
takes up ‘‘ The Spring Song,’’ ‘‘ The Building 
of the Nest,’? ‘‘The ‘‘ Water Birds’’ and 
*¢ Birds of Autumn and Winter.”’ 

In these chapters, in a style which is influenced 
by that naturalness and simplicity that would 
necessarily be the outcome of a mind that is in 
harmony with nature, we are told just when the 
birds begin to sing, to moult and to nest. It is 
with the keenness of a bird-lover that the author 
analyzes bird ways until they resolve themselves 
into quaint romantic possibilities. The graceful 
water birds and those of autumn and winter re- 
ceive the homage due them 

** How to Name the Birds’’ impresses upon 
the young ornithvlogist certain traits and pecu- 
liarities that mark the call to which their posses- 
sors belong. 
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In ‘*The Synopsis of Families,’’ ‘ Bird 
Biographies’’ and the remaining divisions the 
writer deals largely with the technicalities of the 
science, which makes it a valuable addition to 
the libraries of students of nature. 

The indexes of English and Latin names adds 
much weight to the usefulness of the work. The 
book is elaborately illustrated with ‘‘ eight full- 
page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes.’’ —Ainne- 
apolis Tribune. 


The Mechanics of Pumping Machinery. By 
Julius Weisbach and Gustav Hermann. 
Translated from the second German edition 
by Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The modern text-books on pumping ma- 
chinery accessible to the English reader are 
mainly descriptive of types and of mechanical 
details. The student of theory has recourse to 
the German works of Redtenbacher, Meissner 
and Weisbach or to the French treatises of Gér- 
ardin, Berthot, Bresse or Collignon for satisfac- 
tory analytical discussions. 

The translation of this portion of Weisbach’s 
classic work will, therefore, be welcomed by 
those who feel the need of a book of reference 
on pumping machinery which shall unite, with 
the descriptive matter, a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion of the theory involved. The characteristic 
of Weisbach’s writings—his constant leaning to- 
ward practical applications of theory to the prob- 
lems of ordinary practice—is common to this 
portion of his work. The book will be especi :lly 
acceptable to those desiring the solution of con- 
crete examples. 

Chapter I. is mainly of historic interest and 
deals with the earlier forms of water elevators. 
In Chapter II. considerable space is devoted to 
the different forms of valves and pistons and to 
the mechanical action of reciprocating pumps 
whose theory is discussed in ChapterII[. The 
translator has added modern data to his descrip- 
tion of pump types. Weisbach does not treat 
fully the theory of rotary pumps, but Redten- 
bacher’ s well-known treatise on turbines covers 
this field. Buchetti’s small work, published in 
1895, gives methods of computing the dimen- 
sions for actual designs. 

Among the other forms of water raising ma- 
chinery it is interesting to find a description of 
the pulsometer, now much used for small lifts be- 
cause of its adaptability to the diverse conditions 
existing about open excavations.—Physical Re- 
view. 


Old English Love Songs. 
by Hamilton W Mabie. 
Geo. Wharton Edwards. 
One of the most brilliant and effective books 

of the season is the Book of Old English Love 

Songs, selected by Mr Hamilton W. Mabie, 


With an introduction 
And illustrated by 


with an introduction from his hand, and with ac- 
companiment of decorative drawings by Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards. The verse is taken 
from the great English singers from Drummond 

















of Hawthorndon to Campion, and draws, there- 
fore, on the richest and most beautiful purely 
poetic material in English literature. Such 
poetry, characterized above all el-e by freshness, 
sweetness, melody, charm, needs the hand of a 
generous illustrator, and that hand it has found 
in Mr. Edwards, who has supplied the book 
with a series of full-page illustrations and with a 
profusion of minor decorations. Mr. Edwards 
has entered into the spirit of these lovely old- 
time songs, and has given his pictorial work 
variety, freedom and freshness, while the pub- 
lishers have done their part in printing it on an 
open page, from clear type, and in giving it a 
brilliant binding. — Ox/Jook. 


The Educational Value of Children's Play- 
grounds. By Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff. Phila- 
delphia, 1305 Arch street. 


Mr. Tsanoff, who is General Secretary of the 
Culture Extension League of Philadelphia, has 
been a close student for several years of the im- 
portant subject of which he treats, and is there- 
fore eminently fitted for his task. His work is 
the first systematic treatise which takes a com- 
prehensive view of the entire field under exami- 
nation. Mr. Tsanoff objects most strenuously 
to the usual estimate of children s play grounds 
as a means of physical development only. The 
child does develop his physical side in romp and 
play, says the author, but he also does something 
more. Play in fact exercises an even more pow- 
erful influence on the child's moral character 
than does work. The reasoning is, briefly, that 
character is but a ‘‘ bundle of habits ;’’ habits, 
however, are formed by continued repetition of 
an act or prolonged imitation of an example. 
Now we repeat and imitate that in which we 
have pleasure or interest, and during the period 
of childhood we are certainly most interested in 
play, so that the only remaining question is, by 
what kinds of play are children most interested 
and influenced? These, the author finds, are 
out door sports. Hence the inference that such 
sports must necessarily exercise the most impor- 
tant influence on character. The author next 
discusses the ordinary agencies of character-for- 
mation, viz., the school, the home and the 
church, but finds that, in spite of excellent 
schools, refined and attractive home, and con- 
stantly improving church influences, the rising 
generations show no proportionate improvement 
in character. Their interest and attention are 
centered in play, and it is therefore through their 
games that we must influence and upbuild them. 
After an ‘‘ appeal to the responsible,’’ 7. ¢., edu- 
cators, press, government, church and philanthro- 
pists in general, the work closes with an interest- 
ing discussion of the true province of the church. 

In criticism, it may be said that the author 
certainly underestima'es the value of the church, 
home and school in the formation of character ; 
none of these is without a distinct and highly 
important influence on the development of habit. 
On the other hand, the author is highly deserv- 
ing of recognition for his clear and convincing 
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proof of the — important value of play in 
this regard. r. Tsanoff goes even farther than 
Froebel in this direction, and perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that he shows that, at 
certain periods of the child's life, at least, the 
influence of play equals that of the other three 
factors combined.—Annals of Am. Academy. 


Volcanoes of North America ; a Reading Lesson 
for Students of Geography and Geology. By 
Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Professor Russell’s beautiful volume is, in 
some sense, a companion to Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s account of the volcanoes of Great 
Britain ; but whereas the latter deals with vol- 
canic relics of all ages in an area the whole of 
which has been studied in considerable detail, 
the former has to do only with still active vol- 
canoes, or such as have been in activity since the 
begianing of the Tertiary era, while in many of 
the districts dealt with but little scientific informa- 
tion is available. 

The first chapter contains a most useful sum- 
mary of the general characteristics of volcanic 
action all the world over, culled from*the work 
of authorities like Judd, Palmieri and Shaler, 
Verbeek, Dutton and Dana, followed by an ac- 
count of the shape and structure of cones, and 
the different rock products formed by volcanic 
action. American volcanoes do not enter much 
into this account, but touches of a local color are 
not altogether absent, for we learn that ‘ while 
Vesuvius is regarded as a very obstreperous vol- 
canic vent, its performances are mere Fourth of 
July fireworks in comparison with the Day of 
Judgment proceedings of Krakatoa.’’ 

In dealing with masses of intrusive rocks, the 
author distinguishes between dykes, sills, lacco- 
lites, plugs and sué/uberant mountains, the last 
term applying to great sculptured domes like the 
Black Hills of Dakota, known to be based in an 
enormous core of granite which appears to have 
slowly increased in bulk like ‘‘the growth of a 
tuber in the earth’’ and lifted the sediments upon 
its back. * * * In his chapter on ‘‘ Theoretical 
Considerations,’’ Professor Russell adopts the 
idea of ‘ potential plasticity ’’ of the earth’s in- 
terior. From this he derives the pressure which 
brings molten matter to the surface, relegating to 
quite a secondary place the influence of steam. 
For many reasons he considers steam an acci- 
dental and non-essential constituent of lava, ob- 
tained by it when coming into contact with 
water saturated rocks. The association of vol- 
canoes with ocean-margins he considers to be due 
to the fact that both classes of phenomena mark 
planes of weakness in the earth’s crust. This 
chapter is well deserving of careful study, and 
the final one presents an interesting sketch of the 
chief events which mark the life-history of a 
volcano. 

The book is carefully written, and well illus- 
trated by maps and process-blocks from photo- 
graphs. It would be a convenience if some 
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simple mark had been used to indicate on the 
large map those volcanoes which have been ac- 
tive within recent times.—/Vature. 


The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. F.R.S. The Macmillan Company. 
Soon after the death of Professor George 

Huntington Williams, of Baltimore, who passed 

away three years ago at the age of only thirty- 

eight, the widow generously endowed a memorial 
lectureship at the Johns Hopkins University, 
where her husband had occupied the Chair of 

Inorganic Geology. At the invitation of the trus- 

tees, Sir Archibald Geikie inaugurated this lec- 

tureship last spring by the delivery of a course 
of geviogical lectures, which are published in 
this volume. The audience to whom the dis- 
courses were addressed, though not large, was 
select, comprising geologists of eminence drawn 
to Baltimore from all parts of the United States 
and from Canada. In order to interest equally 
those who were working in very diverse depart- 
ments of geological science, a selection was 
wisely made of a general historical subject and 
not of any special topic of limited scope. Sir 

Archibald’s pen never moves with more ease 

than when sketching the life and work of some 

geological worthy ; and his Founders of Geology 

contains half a dozen excellently written essays, 

raying some of the central figures in the early 
istory of his favorite science. 


Writings on the history of geology are by no 


means common in our literature. Lyell opened 
his famous ‘‘ Principles’? with a brief sketch ; 
Fitton, in the early years of this century, con- 
tributed tothe Edinburgh Review some valuable 
articles ; and Sir A. Geikie himself has, on more 
than one occasion, touched upon certain periods 
and phases of geological progress. Considering, 
however, the general paucity of such works, 
The Founders of Geology will be welcomed as 
an acceptable addition to this class of literature. 
—The Atheneum. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. By James 
Barnes. Illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum and 
Carlton T. Chapman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Here is a genuine holiday book, in the best 
sense ; nothing Jingoish or offensively Anglo- 
phobe, but a récuez/ of thrilling adventures, in 
which the common sailor receives his meed of 
honor and is embalmed in that side-light romance 
of history which oftenest is the truest pathway to 
immortality. Some of the names of the separate 
stories will better glimpse their character and in- 
terest. ‘‘ Allen of the Chesapeake’’ mirrors the 
stirring scene of the demand for surrender on the 
deck of that doomed vessel—a notable incident, 
the first of a train of events which led to the 
memorable and fatal duel between Commodores 
Barron and Decatur, near Bladensburg, which is 
described later with pathetic effect in the ‘‘ Two 
Duels.” ‘‘ The Coward’’ and ‘In the Har- 
bor of Fayal’’ are two other thrilling stories. 

Fighting Stewart’’ describes in lively style 
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the capture of the British ships, Cyane and Le- 
vant, by the Constitution, and introduces an 
amusing scene—the captive officers quarrelling 
subsequently as to the fault in the affair till Cap- 
tain Stewart, in order to restore peace, proposed 
to give them back their crews and ships and 
fight it over again! The grandfather of one still 
more famous, Charles Stewart Parnell, seems not 
so remote in history when the daughter of ‘* Old 
Ironsides’’ and mother of the great Irish leader 
is still surviving, though in extreme age. A 
charming volume, which will delight young 
Americans, and old also, while the illustrations 
add greatly to the interest.—Home Journal, 


Varia. By Agnes Repplier. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

To say that Miss Repplier’s new volume of 
essays is written with her characteristic touch is 
to praise it with great praise. Varia, as the title 
indicates, deals with many themes; and, as the 
author's name indicates, deals with all delight- 
fully. In its initial essay, ‘* The Eternal Fem- 
inine,’’ the author demonstrates incisively, con- 
vincingly, humorously, that the New Woman, 
erroneously and swaggeringly so-called, is in 
reality a very Old Woman indeed ; ‘‘ The new- 
est of the new women,’’ as Miss Repplier puts 
it, with one of her characteristically quaint turns 
of speech, ‘‘ being but a modest and shrinking 
wild flower,’’ compared with countless women 
of the far past, who rode roughshod indeed over 
all opposers of their will. Among the other sub- 
jects handled with infinite lightness, attractive- 
ness and sterling good sense, are ‘* The Death- 
less Diary ;’’ ‘*Cakes and Ale;’’ ‘*Old Wine 
and New;’’ ‘*The Royal Road of Fiction,”’ 
and ‘* Little Pharisees in Fiction.’’ Of all the 
essays, the last named is perhaps the most de- 
lightful ; and never was the terrible Virtuous In- 
fant of the average Sunday-school tale pilloried 
in all her—the Infant is usually feminine !—un- 
healthfulness, priggishness and general un- 
desirableness, to the pointing of a more needed 
or more obvious moral. 

No fireside bookshelf can afford to lack a 
copy of Varia; and for a winter evening there 
can be no more entertaining company.—Sosion 
Transcript. 


La Sociologie. Par Auguste Comte. Résumé 
par Emile Rigolage. Paris: Felix Alcan. 

In La Sociologie, par Auguste Comte, M. 
Emile Rigolage his issued a condensation of the 
last three volumes of the ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,’’ 
which were included by Comte himself under 
the title ‘:Social Physics.’’ Comte originally 
intended that this subject should make up the 
fourth and last volume of his ‘‘ Positive Phil- 
osophy,’’ but the work of creating the new 
science of socivlogy, as he termed the task, grew 
in his hands until it required three volumes, and 
was then regarded by its author as only the pros- 

ctus of what was to come. Rigolage pub- 
ished in 1881 a ** Résumé of the Positive Phil- 
osophy’’ in two volumes which were later 
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translated into German. The original French 
edition is now out of print and the present 
volume is practically a new edition of the second 
volume of the work published in 1881. The 
author does not think that the interest in the 
first part of the ‘* Positive Philosophy”? is suffi- 
cient to warrant a republication of the first vol- 
ume of his ‘*Résumé.’’ The chief interest 
which English readers will take in the new vol- 
ume consists in the significance of his publica- 
tion as an index of the interest of French readers 
in this part of Comte’s writings and their willing- 
ness to struggle with the heavy and monotonous 
style of Comte’s own writing. — Popular Science 
Monthly. 


In Simpkinsville. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

Harper & Bro. 

Does the South produce a mellower, richer, 
fuller flavored crop of short stories than the North 
or the West? Perhaps it requires much sunshine 
and mild weather to ripen and spice that gentle, 
humorous, overflowing human tenderness which 
makes the foundation-charm of Mrs. Stuart’s 
stories and Colonel Johnston’s as well. /n 
Simpkinsville (1) adds to this element deeper 
pathos, and ‘‘ Old Times in Middle Georgia,’’ a 
more open humor, but both books ess an 
abundance of that playful yet reverent apprecia- 
tion of the humors of human life which warms 
the reader’s heart and lightens his spirits. One 
notices with interest in passing that the love 
stories in each volume deal with the heart affairs 
of the elderly or middle-aged. This is qute 
us it should be, for to the on looker the cuurse of 
true love seems more piquant when it involves 
folk who are interesting inherently as well as 
through their emotions Mrs. Stuart has an 
especial gift for setting forth the romances of 
people past their youth, but of all the good 
things she has done in this kind none are better 
than ‘‘ The Dividing Fence’’ and ‘‘ The Middle 
Hall,’’ two connected stories which, besides 
being very delightful reading, furnish a complete 
Wooer s Manual for the suitor of any age ‘* An 
Arkansas Prophet’’ and ‘* The Unlived Life of 
Little Mary Ellen’? are in adifferent vein. The 
pathos of the first comes within hailing distance 
of the platitudinous but in the second a difficult 
theme is so simply and exquisitely handled that 
the reader forgets to regard the result as a work 
of art, and thinks of it only as a most pitiful 
fact. As a whole, the book is Mrs. Stuart's 
strongest contribution to the pleasure of her 
readers. — Critic. 


Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. 

Macmillan Company. 

Though crests and coats of arms are not much 
used in countries that enjoy a republican form of 
government, they will ever possess a certain fas- 
cination, even for republicans, and for the good 
reason that they are of great historical interest 
and have, as a rule, a significance over which it 
is a delight to ponder. Eliminate from history 
all that relates to heraldry and verily you will 
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find that history has lost much of its picturesque- 
ness. Throughout the feudal times every man 
of rank used a motto and a symbol showing his 
standing in society. and from generation to gener- 
ation this motto and symbol have been handed 
down to his descendants. To us these insignia 
of rank may seem meaningless and somewhat 
ostentatious, but in the eyes of our forefathers 
they were of much importance and were consid- 
ered almost as much a part of themselves as their 
family names. Few books on heraldry are pub- 
lished now, and hardly one has ever been pub- 
lished which presents the subject in a popular 
and entertaining form. For thisreason the book 
entitled Decorative Heraldry, by G. W. Eve, 
which has just been published by The Macmillan 
Company, is likely to attract much attention. It 
is in its way a work of art, and for purposes of 
reference it will be found invaluable. It tells us 
much about heraldry that we are glad to know, 
and that we would not be likely to know unless 
we made a special study of the subject and _ 
along time in acquiring our information from 
books that are seldom to be found in any private 
library. — New York Herald. 


Outlines in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. 
Harper & Bros. 


Certainly New York is in the debt of Professor 
Matthews. He has held the mirror up with 
such good-will that the reflection has twice the 
grace of the original. " Even her most loyal ad- 
mirers must admit that the American metropolis 
is unlovely to look upon and very badly adapted 
to serve the ends of dignified and gracious living. 
On the other hand, the very lack of that har- 
mony and homogeneousness which attract one im 
the other capitals of the world gives rise contin- 
ually to a certain rough-and-ready picturesque- 
ness. Professor Matthews views the contrasts 
and surprises of the town through the medium of 
an optimistic temperament and records his im- 
pressions with a trained and skillful hand. The 
dozen sketches which go to make up the volume 
are slight, but very charming and, incidentally, 
furnish an argument for the claims of manner 
over matter in literature. 

These themes are far from weighty in them- 
selves, but they are skillfully set forth with a 
trained touch and a discriminating human sym- 
pathy. The /oca/e of the studies is New York, 
but the appeal of their delicacy and insight is 
universal. The volume contains the best short 
stories that Mr. Matthews has yet given us, 
stories in which the peculiar faults of his style 
are much less conspicuous than usual.—Critic. 


In the Choir of Westminster Abbey. A Story of 
Henry Purcell’s Days. By Emma Marshall. 
The Macmillan Company. 

We are given a very delightful glimpse of life 
as it was in England at the close of the seven- 
teenth century in this volume and across its 
pages flits many a historical character. Written 
in the form of a journal kept by a participant or 
witness of the many events chronicled, the inci- 
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dents taken from history and the few created by 
the author are so skilfully blended that the 
whole is stamped with reality and the interest of 
the reader is kept up until the end. The story 
is, strictly speaking, without a plot, and the ex- 
periences of Elizabeth Lockwood, who recounts 
the history, serve as the frame in which are 
grouped many of the incidents in the career of 
Henry Purcell, the great organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and such contemporary history of the 
Revolution of 1688 and the accession of William 
and Mary as bore directly on his musical com- 
positions. 

Many of the productions of Purcell written, as 
they were, over two hundred years ago, still 
have the power to charm, and are still sung by 
the choral societies of England. The masque 
from ‘‘ Timon of Athens’”’ is a masterpieve, and 
choruses from ‘* The Libertine’’ invariably wia 
the applause of modern listeners. Much of his 
work is truly great, and he is a landmark in the 
history of English music. It is, of course, then, 
interesting to read of how he worked, of his 
pleasures and joys presented in such a realistic 
manner. Elizabeth Lockwood is introduced 
into his house as a sort of companion and helper 
of Mrs. Purceli, and there she meets many of 
the well-known characters of the day. ‘There 
we meet Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress ; William 
Mountfort, William Gasling, whose deep bass 
voice was famous in his day, and hosts of other 
characters. Even Chief Justice Jeffries, of 
Bloody Assize fame, appears now and then, and 
the many references to the plays of Congreve 
and Dryden, of the compositions of Henry Pur- 
cell both for the stage and the Church, and the 
impression they created at the time restore the 
scenes as if the reader was living in them. 

The assassination of William Mountfort by 
Captain Hill, and the trial of the latter’s tool, 
Lord Mohun, the coronations of James II. and 
William and Mary, the imprisonment of the 
Bishops in the ‘Tower, and all the events of the 
day, are skilfully introduced to give reality to the 
journal, each receiving the prominence due it as 
it more or less concerns the characters ia the 
tale. The whole story is written in an easy run- 
ning style, the phraseology and methods of the 
period being accurately porirayed. flenry Pur- 
cell is more or Jess the central figure of the story 
around which the other characters revolve, but 
the whole group is interesting, and Mrs. Marshall 
has produced a story which will be enjoyed by 
every one who picks it up.— Philadelphia Lven- 
ing Telegraph. 


The King of the Sronchos, and Other Stories of 


New Mexico By Charles F. Lummis. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 

Few men know New Mexico, in all its length 
and breadth, its depths and its heights of nature 
and humanity as thoroughly as does Charles F. 
Lummis, and no one who really knows that 
Southwestern country can compare with him in 
the power of making the characteristics really 
live in books. Mr Luu:mis, in his latest volume 
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of stories, tells, in many a half autobiographical 
page, how his knowledge has come to him—the 
years of wandering which have made him one 
best-known, both in extent of acquaintanceship 
and sincerity of friendships, of all the wanderers 
who have tasted the wonderful fascination of that 
borderland where civilization meets its origin, to 
the proving of much that it has lost, and some- 
thing that it has gained. 

The stories which Mr. Lummis tells reveal 
that borderland in its better phases—in all its 
phases, perhaps, to those who can perceive be- 
tweeao his lines the traces of the curse which 
must rest upon such a country. But Mr. Lum- 
mis is an admirer, perforce, of strength in every 
form, and he must be granted a right to grow en- 
thusiastic in his love for the country where men 
must stand for what they are and do, and the 
apologetic ‘‘ might have if’? only damns a man 
more deeply, when courage and nerve and 
honest, square dealing are found wanting.— 
Journal of Education. 


The Colonial Laws of New York. 

The Colonial Laws of New York from 1664 
to the Revolution, published by the State, have 
recently made their appearance. This is the 
work of the Statutory Revision Commission, di- 
rected by the Legislature in 1891 to ‘* republish 
verbatim, preserving the original spelling and 
punctuation,’’ the statutes of the colony. The 
laws so printed prove themselves, if in'roduced 
in evidence in any legal proceeding—a wise pro- 
vision, as many of the originals are missing, and 
all inaccessible. The work has, of course, 
passed through many hands (the original com- 
missioners having in the process entirely disap- 
peared from the scene), and has been in the 
special charge of Mr. Robert C. Cummings, of 
Albany, as chief clerk. In each case the act is 
carefully collated with reference to previous com- 
pilations, where such exist. For some reason, 
which we are unable to state, the book bears the 
imprint of 1894. It is, as the Commissioners 
say, an ‘‘ invaluable addition to the legal liter- 
ature of the Stare.’’ Its value to the historical 
student is quite as great. He has now before 
him, on the shelves of any good library, the com- 
plete legislative history of the State during the 
period that its government has been in English 
or American hands This covers, omitting the 
slight interlude of ‘‘Schout, Burgomaster and 
Schepens’ in 1673-'74, the lifetime of some 
seven generations, or two hundred and thirty- 
four years. The work is preceded by a histor- 
ical nore written by Mr. Cumming. Want of 
space forbids us to linger over the curiosities of 
the early record. One of the first things the 
English did was to establish the County of York- 
shire, dividing it into Ridings. This was on 
Long Island; the ‘* Duke's Laws’’ (the first 
New York Code) were promulgated at Hemp- 
stead. 


The Cnild-/ife. Trimary Reading and Educa- 
tion Chart. by Mary E. Burt. Boston, 
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Ginn & Company. Profusely illustrated in 

black and colors. 

This is one of the great departures of the day 
in school appliances. The Burt chart is the 
finest art work ever published for primary 
schools. There is in the fifty pages ample work 
for a full year's work. There are beautiful pic- 
tures for every subject introduced. The nature 
pages follow the seasons, and provide a large 
amount of good literature for the little people. 
The charts treat the following subjects in this 
order: Memory gems, drawing, a Madonna 
page, flying squirrel, the apple, the miller, phon- 
ics and word-building, manual training, a study 
of tools, a study of leaves, color page, the dog, 
the cat, the mouse, lakes, shadows, Millet’s 
«¢Gleaner,’’ seeds, trees, the rabbit, cleanliness, 
the cow, vegetables, the horse, winter, snow- 
flakes, Christmas, the Nile, the moon, the ele- 
phant, the human body, George Washington, 
manners, politeness, spring, seeds, buds, birds, 
flowers, insects, the frog, time, punctuality and 
letter. writing. 

Miss Burt has made a specialty of the unique 
adaptation of the principles of the educational 
leaders. In this chart she claims to have ad- 
apted ‘the principles announced by Froebel, 
Herbart and Socrates.’’ A strange classifica- 
tion, this! And yet Miss Burt does not hesitate 


to take from each that which suits her purpose, 
making it all not only American, but genuinely 


her own, leaving the teacher free, at the same 
time, to exercise her individuality. Miss Burt 
has none of the elements of a disciple, though 
retaining all the essentials of loyalty. The in- 
stincts of Jeadership are keener than those of the 
follower. These charts present the best phases 
of her scholarship and genius —/ournal of Edu- 
cation. 


Brokenburne; An Old Auntie’s War Story. 
By Virginia Frazer Boyle. Illustrated. E. 
R. Herrick & Co. 


We have no hesitation in claiming for Broken- 
durne an honorable place among the best stories 
that have gathered around the old South since 
the war. lt is with Thomas Nelson Page that 
Mrs. Boyle will inevitably invite comparison and 
classification more than with any of the other 
Southern writers. Her manner is not unlike his, 
though one perceives easily that it is her own 
and owes its likeness to the delicacy and grace, 
the subtle fiavor of the soil and the fineness of 
touch characteristic of both. In matter there is 
a stronger resemblance, which, however, must 
not be mistaken for reminiscence. ‘The back- 
ground is the feudal magnificence of plantation 
life in ante-bellum times in lower Mississippi. 
The story is of strained relations, broken happi- 
ness and sundered loves, lighted at the end with 
a sunset ray of peace. But the characters and 
setting are indigenous to their own section of the 
South in Srokendurne; they retain their indi- 
vidual charm and make a distinct impression on 
the imagination. Mississippi has reason to be 
proud of Mrs. Boyle, as Virginia may well be of 
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Mr. Page, for in Brokendurne she has opened a 
new field in the South—a field as rich in 
romance as any in our couatry * * * has 
restored several of the scenes of the story with 
such verisimilitude as betokens a careful study of 
his background and a sympathetic appreciation 
of dramatic value. The book is beautifully 
made, and will present an inviting appearance 
during the approach of the festive season. 
Brokenburne, however, is not a book of the day 
to be cut down at even, but is of the class that 
calls for a wide and enduring recognition. * * 
A word of praise must be passed to the artist 
who has added to the interest of the printed tale 
by his pictured pages. He has caught the spirit 
of the time —ovkman, 


White Man's Africa. By Poultney Bigelow. 
Iilustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Harper 
& Brothers. 

This is a beautiful book, excellently illustrated, 
and charmingly written, but, beyond all this, it 
is the only satisfactory presentation of up-to-date 
information regarding Cape Colony and the 
country for 1,0co miles along the northeast 
coast washed by the Indian ocean. Mr. Bige- 
low aptly styles this the New England of Africa, 
where the enterprising sons of worthy sires have 
doggedly conquered the wilderness step by step, 
carrying with them Christianity and constitutional 
government. 

At the time that Columbus stumbled upon 
America, the Portuguese began to establish stray 
settlements all along the African coast. Spain 
governed her American possessions as Portugal 
did Africa, both sought gold for reward and the 
conversion of the natives as a mission, and Spain 
and Portugal had the same general result in 
quality. if not in quantity. Theological and 
military violence was the ways and means of 
both. What the English were to American 
New England, the Dutch were to the African 
New Netherlands and at about the same time. 
Africa is far behind us in point of time, but her 
glorious future is assured. This notable work 
of Mr. Bigelow gives us a fine introduction to 
the conditions and prospects of the only ‘‘ White 
Man’s Africa.’’—/ournal of Education. 


Selections from the Prose Writings of Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by Lewis E. Gates. Henry 
Holt & Company. 


One of the most characteristic forms of con- 
temporary essays is that which appears as an 
‘+ Introduction’ to the reprint of some work of 
established merit, or to selections from some 
writer whose place in literature is already se- 
cured. The Reviews, for which so much of the 
best English essay writing was done, no longer 
hold their place in popular estimation, although 
the new weekly /itevature promises to revive 
some of their solid merits in combination with 
the more practical purposes demanded by the 
ever-increasing number of those who wish for 
knowledge about specific books, rather than for 
general information which shall inspire or induce 
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the perusal of any particular work. This very 
increase in the numbers of cultured, intelligent 
readers, who keep in touch with current literary 
production, continues to be fed by the cause to 
which it is largely due—the study of English 
and other literatures in colleges and universities. 
Such study demands text-books, for all students 
eannot own, nor even utilize library copies of all 
the authors whom it is desirable to read, and 
hence we have an ever-growing number of se- 
lections and reprints, intended primarily for class 
student use. The study of the author, in turn, 
demands some preparation, some information 
about the man and his tendencies or purposes, if 
the student’s time is to be most economically 
utilized, and hence the introduction. It is, at 
first thought, amazing that so much really ad- 
mirable work should be done for these volumes, 
for rarely can the writer hope for any truly ap- 

iative readers. A few colleagues, a few 
Fiends, an occasional reviewer by some accident 
—and for the rest, schoolboys who make their 
way over his pages if the introduction is required 
for examination. That the work is done with 
these facts in view, with the clear appreciation 
of the unlikelihood of any fair appreciation of 
the study and thought which is embodied in 
these text-book pages, is no small credit to the 
earnest spirit and purpose which is animating 
American higher education. 

Of Professor Gates’s Selections from Arnold 
little need be said in specific praise. The vol- 
ume stands besides his selections from Newman, 
and together contain a large proportion of the 
choicest treasures from the writings of the two 

at modern masters of English prose. The 
two volumes are an admirable testimony to the 
work that is being done by the English depart- 
ment at Harvard, and, it is hardly necessary to 
add, the work which is being done with steadily 
increasing thoroughness and interest all over the 
United States.— Journal of Education. 


The Days of Jeanne D'Arc. By Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. Century Co. 


It is not easy to know how to classify this book 
of Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s. Certainly it 
does not rightly belong under the head of ‘‘ fic- 
tion,’’ and yet, despite the extreme fidelity to 
fact, the author does not claim for her book the 
title of history, either popular or epoch making. 
It is not so long since nearly everything that had 
previously been written on the Maid had to be 
discredited, in the light of new discoveries re- 
garding her recorded in certain archives of the 
French judiciary. And it may always be ex- 
pected of a writer who brings to the task such 
scholarly intentness as does Mrs. Catherwood, 
that still newer light will be thrown upon the 
matter of France’s salvation in those dark days 
of the fifteenth century. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Catherwood, while not intending or hoping 
to write a history of those complicated times, has, 
in the course of her study of the Maid, wrought 
an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ into her picture which is so 
scholarly real, so artistically vivid, and so indis- 
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putably valuable that one does not feel justified 
in calling her story mere romance, romantic as it 
verily is. And so I put mention of it in a place 
apart, because it is more history than story, and 
as much story as history, so to speak. As for 
the setting, it is faithful to the last degree possible 
of acquisition by modern scholarship.— Review 
of Reviews, 


An American Emperor. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Many readers of this story, especially boys of 
the sort whose ideal author is Jules Verne, will 
enjoy the adventures, the hairbreadth escapes, 
and the marvellous triumphs attained by wealth 
in alliance with ‘‘science’’ with which it is 
filled. Even they, however, can hardly fail to 
be somewhat irritated by the tendency of the 
writer to fall back, in his desire to secure “‘ ef- 
fects,’’? on what is little better than improbable 
farce. Even the chief of American millionaires, 
Jerome K. Vansittart, who founds the fourth 
French Empire, only to hand it over to the hus- 
band of the woman he seeks in the first instance 
to marry, is not in the least likely to offer a sal- 
ary of £5,000 to a young man who is willing to 
serve him as secretary for £500, and the flood- 
ing of the Sahara is rather too much of a coup de 
théatre, The crushing of the French Republic, 
with its President and its Ministry, may be not 
altogether impossible—the two Napoleons both 
achieved feats as remarkable—but the handing 
over of the fortunes of France to a second Henri 
of Navarre, who has never had a chance of ex- 
ercising any personal magnetism, is in these 
ultra-democratic days altogether inconceivable. 
At the same time, there is in the book quite a 
host of ‘* incidents’’ of the most approved melo- 
dramatic character. The long protracted com- 
bat between Vansittart on the one hand, and on 
the other, the French Minister of the Interior, 
De Tournon, and his murderous instruments, 
who seem to have walked right out of the pages 
of Eugéne Sue, is admirably worked up. 
Though the love-making in the book is not one 
of its strong points, Evelyn Harland is a delight- 
ful sketch of a charming, but not too weak or 
sweet, English girl. Boys, too, will take to 
their hearts Arizona Jim, who is as marvellous 
from the physical, as is his master and chief, 
Vansittart, from the intellectual, point of view. 
—London Spectator. 


By Louis Tracy. 


Mathematical Principles of the 
Wealth. By Cournot, Translated by N. T. 
Bacon. The Macmillan Company. 

N. T. Bacon's translation of Cournot’s 
Mathematical Principles of the theory of Wealth, 
with Dr. Irving Fisher's bibliography ot math- 
ematical economics is a welcome reproduction of 
a work which lay almost unnoticed for half a 
century before its merits were generally recog- 
nized. Cournot was a mathematical writer of 
the first half of the century, who did little or 
nothing in economics but produce the book now 
translated, and, later, a popular exposition of its 
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method of reasoning. Economists had not the 
mathematical training necessary to the full ap- 
preciation of the work, and it was so little known 
that even Jevons did not seem to be acquainted 
with it, when he brought his work on the math- 
ematical principles of political economy. It is 
naturally devoted almost entirely to those 
branches of the subject which admit of rigorous 
treatment, including the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and the influence of monopolies, taxation, 
and free —— upon their operations. 
Cournot, we believe, took a great step forward in 
giving precision to the statement of these opera- 
tions ; but the question, What real advantage is 
gained by the use of algebraic equations in eco- 
nomic reasoning, is a very difficult one in itself, 
and is complicated by its connection with the 
farther one, whether either economists or the 
public will accept results reached by algebraic 
equations which are not capable of being worked 
out without them. The excellent bibliography 
of mathematical economics is more than its title 
indicates, and will be most useful to every stu- 
dent who wishes to see the subject treated as an 
exact science.— Nation. 
Bibelot Issues. Thos. B. Mosher. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, the well-known 
publisher of Portland, Me., is nothing if not con- 


sistent. As his manner of getting up his little 
volumes is unique among present-day publica- 


tions, so is he unique in his manner of issuing 
them. Instead of giving us his choice volumes 
one at a time, as all other publishers do, Mr. 
Mosher denies us the pleasure of hearing from 
him during eleven months in the year, save by 
his little magazine, 7he Aidbelot, only, however, 
to send us about the middle of October what is 


a whole year’s output. If Mr. Mosher published 
the ordinary kind of book this method would be 
embarrassing to the reviewer who received a set 
of Mr. Mosher’s books for notice, But in this 
ease the method suits the books. 

To read the list of Mr. Mosher’s books for this 
year must bring many recollections to a book- 
lover. The title of Long Ago, by Michael 
Field, in the Bibelot Series, recalls to the pres- 
ent writer many fruitless attempts to obtain the 
eriginal edition of this rare book, as the little 
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Cupid and Psyche brings back to memory the 
first time one read Mavius the Epicurean. 
Then, again, there are Mrs. Browning's Sonnets 
Srom the Portuguese, Mr. Andrew Lang’s ex- 
quisite poem Helen of Troy, which will come to 
American readers almost as a new book, and 2 
new book by Walter Pater! This last is the 
most interesting of all Mr. Mosher’s new books. 
It is called Essays from the Guardian, and is the 
first volume of a series of Keprints of Privately 
Printed Books. In all respects the book is a 
fac-simile of the privately printed edition, limited 
to or e hundred copies, which was issued in Lon- 
don in 1896. In addition the book contains the 
best portrait of Mr. Pater we have ever seen. 

We have said that Zssays from the Guardian 
is an interesting book, and we think no one will 
deny this, but, at the same time, we hope that it 
will not fall into the hands of any one who is not 
an ardent admirer of Pater. We should have 
been glad had Mr. Mosher printed on the cover 
of the book a warning to all would-be purchasers 
that only ‘‘Paterites’’ were allowed to buy. 
Then we could have given the book an un- 
qualified welcome ; for, as Mr. Edmund Gosse 
says in his introdnction, ‘‘ they are crumbs from 
the table of his delicate and never copious feast, 
and it is to the inner circle of his friends that 
they are here offered.’’ 

This was written to an audience which num- 
bered but one hundred. Mr Mosher has in- 
creased this audience by a possible four hundred 
and fifty, and we, for our part, are grateful to 
him. Nearly all of the nine essays contained in 
the volume have the work of a contem 
writer for their subject. Two of them treat of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, one as translator, the 
other as the author of Robert Elsmere; while 
another is a review of Mr. Gosse’s Poems. In 
his introduction Mr. Mosher gives a list of 
eleven unpublished essays by Mr Pater. Their 
titles suggest that if collected they would make 
an even more interesting volume than the present 
one. 

To say that a book is worthy of Mr. Mosher’s 
imprint is sufficient recommendation to a book- 
lover, and none of the books before us fall below 
the high standard Mr. Mosher long ago set him- 
self.— Critic. 
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Books Received. 


ALGER. — Undine, A Tale. 
Baron De La Motte Fouque. Translated into 
English by Abby L. Alger. (Ginn & Com- 
pany.) pp. xii+106. Board cover. 30 
cents. 


ALPERS.—The Pharmacist at Work. By 
William C. Alpers. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) pp. ix-+ 326. 

BELL.—The Reader’s Shakespeare. His 
Dramatic Works Condensed, Connected and 
Emphasized for School, College, Parlor and 
Platform, in three Vols. By David Charles 
Bell, Author of ‘‘ The Theory of Elocution,’’ 
** The Class-book of Poetry,’’ ‘‘ The Modern 
Reader and Speaker,’’ ‘‘ The Standard Elo- 
cutionist,’’ etc. Vol. III. Comedies. ( Aunk & 
Wagnalls Company.) pp. 521. Buckram. 
$1.50. 


BRYCE.—Impressions of South Africa. By 
James Bryce, author of ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,’’? ‘‘ Transcaucasia and Ararat,’’ 
** The Holy Roman Empire.’’ ( Zhe Century 
Co.) 8vo, pp. 497. $350. 


CAREY.— Other People’s Lives. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Mem- 
ories,’’ ‘* The Old Old Story,’ etc. (/. &. 
Lippincott Company.) pp. 299. 


COOK.—Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Princess.’’ Ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes by Albert 
S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
ver: ity, President of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. (Ginn & Company.) 
pp- viii+187. Board cover. 50 cents. 


CROW.—Maldon and Brunnanbush, Two 
Old English Songs of Battle. Edited by 


By Frederick 


Charles Langley Crow, Ph.D. (Gottingen), 
Professor of Teutonic Languages, Weather- 
ford College, Texas. (Ginn & Company.) 
12mo, cloth. 

LAMONT.—Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America. Edited, with notes and an 
introduction, by Hammond Lamont, Associate 
Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University. 
( Ginn & Company.) pp. v-+- 152. 60 cents. 


MANLY.—Specimens of the Pre-Shaks- 
perean Drama. With an_ introduction, 
notes, and a glossary. By John Matthews 
Manly, Professor in Brown University. Vol. 
II. (Ginn & Company.) pp. 590. $1.40. 


MEIGS.—The Life of Charles Jared Inger- 
soll. By his grandson, William M. Meigs. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) pp. 349. $1.50. 


MILTON.—Lysidas. By John Milton. Edited 
by John Phelps Fruit, Ph.D. (Leipzig), N. 
Long, Professor of English, Bethel College, 
Russellville, Kentucky. ( Ginn & Company. ) 
12mo, cloth. 30 cents. 


MUSICK.—Hawaii; Our New Possessions. 
By John R. Musick. (funk & Wagnalls 
Co.) 8vo, pp. xxii + 524 + 56 full-page, half- 
tone plates. $2.75. 


SCIDMORE.—Java, the Garden of the East. 
By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of 
‘* Jinkrisha Days in Japan.’’ ( Zhe Century 
Co.) pp. xiv-+ 339. 

WALSH.—Curiosities of Popular Customs 
and of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances and 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. By William S. 
Walsh, author of ‘‘ Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities.’’ Illustrated. (/. B. Lippincott 
Co.) pp. 1018. 
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ALLBUTT.—A System of Medicine. By many writers. Edited by THomas CLIFFORD 
A.LLBUTT, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.S.A., Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Ductless Glands—Respiratory and Circulatory Sys- 
tems. Pp. xii+880+4 8. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii+ 1001. Price, $5.00, me¢. Half Russia. 
Price, $6.00 met. Sold by subscription only. 

‘* This system is the best exponent of medical teaching and practice as it exists to-day. 
The contributors are men of ripe experience, and the editor has so well planned the work of 
the series of volumes that we shall look for their appearance with great interest.’’—Jnter- 
national Medical Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. New Volume. 

A Daughter of Eve ( Une Fille a’ Eve), and Letters of Two Brides (Mémoires de 
deux jeunes Mariées). Translated by R. S. Scott, with a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
and three Etchings by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 12mo, green sateen, gilt top, pp. xi + 388. 
Price, $1.50. 

‘* The Macmillan Company is doing a good turn to the lovers of the best French fiction 
by publishing so beautiful an edition of Balzac’s books.” —A/ihwaukee Journal. 

BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. New Volumes. 

HORACE (The Works of). Translated by A. HamILton Bryce, LL.D. 


Epistles with the Ars Poetica. Satires. Odes. Books I. and II. Odes. Books 
III. and IV. 16mo, paper cover. Corrected price, 30 cents, met, per vol. 
BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volume. 
Johnson’s Lives of Prior and Congreve. With Introduction and Notes by F. 
RYLAND, M.A., Author of ** Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Ethics,’’ ‘* Logic,’’ ‘* Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxiv + 80. Corrected pricé, 50 cents, met. 
BIBLE.—The Eversley Bible. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. 
MACKAIL, M.A. In eight volumes to be published monthly. Vol. II. Deuteronomy— 
Il. Samuel. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. 457. Price, $1.50. 
N. B. The text used is that of the Authorized Version. 


BIBLE—The Eversley Bible. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. 
MAcKAIL, M.A. In eight volumes. Vol. III. I. Kings to Esther. Globe 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 477. Price, $1.50. 

N. B. The text used is that of the Authorized Version. 
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BOOK SALES FOR 1897.—A Record of the most important Books sold at Auction, and the 
Prices realized. With Introduction, Notes and Index. By TempLe Scott. Pott, gto, 
cloth, pp xv-+ 465. Price, $6.50, met. 

A work of permanent value to the book-lover. It contains complete indexes of names 
and suljects, also the names of purchasers and prices paid. It is printed on antique laid 
pape., and the edition is limited. 

BOURDILLON.—Aucaussin and Nicolette. An Old French Love Story. Translated by 
FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON, M.A. Secend Edition. The Text collated afresh with the 
Manuscript at Paris, the Translation revised, and the Introduction rewritten. 16mo, cloth, 
elegant, pp. Ixxii++-229. Price, $2.00. 

This beautiful story is now accounted one of the most precious remains of French 
medizeval literature. The original text is here presented side by side with an English ver- 
~ and for the purpose of references there are Appendices, a Bibliography and a complete 

jossary. 

BROWNING.—Poems by Robert Browning. Illustrated by Byam SHAW. With Intro- 
duction by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. Large Paper Edition. Limited to 125 numbered 
copies on Japanese vellum. Royal 8vo, art canvas. Price, $10.00 met. The Endymion 
Series. 

BROWNING.—The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxi+667. Price, $1 75, met. Globe Edition of the Poets. 

This volume contains a chronological list of Mrs. Browning’s works; also a fac-simile 
of her handwriting. 

BRYANT.—The Teachings of Morality in the Family and School. By Soputz Bryr- 
ANT, D.Sc.. Head Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls ; Author of ‘* Edu- 
cational Ends’’ and ‘‘ Studies in Character,’’ etc. _ 12mo, cloth, pp. vii-+-146. Price, $1.25, 

The Ethical Library. 

CAMBRIDGE, Described and Iilustrated.—Being a short history of the Town and Uni- 
versity. By THoMAS DINHAM ATKINSON. With an Introduction by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, 
M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the University, late Fellow of Trinity College With Frontis- 
piece, 29 Steel Plates, 112 Illustrations in the text, and two Maps. 8vo, gilt top and side, 
pp- xxxvii+528. Price, $7.00. 

The materials that go to make up this handsome volume have now for the first time been 
so arranged as to form a continuous history of this world-famed university city. The type in 
the book is large and clear To all with archzological interests we strongly recommend the 
volume.—London Daily News. 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. New Volume. 

An Introduction to Euclid. Including Euclid I., 1-26, with Explanations and numer- 
ous easy Exercises. By H. DEIGHTON, M.A. Head Master of Harrison College, Barbados, 
and O. Emtacg, B.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 79. Price, 40 cents, met. 

This book has been written with the object of presenting to the young beginner the first 
principles of geometry in a more acceptable form than that in which they are presented in the 
average text-book on Euclid’s Elements. 

CHEETHAM.—The Mysteries Pagan and Christian. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1896-97. By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., F.S.A., Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester, Hon. 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii+150. Price, $1.50. 

The author does not attempt to give a complete account of Pagan and Christian Myste- 
ries, or of their relations to each other, but, on the other hand, he endeavors to remove what 
appear to him many misconceptions or errors. 

FORTESCUE.—The Story of a Red Deer. By the Hon. J. W. Forrescus, author of ‘A 
History of the 17th Lancers (Duke of Cambridge’s Own),’’ etc. With Frontispiece. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, pp. 144. Price, $1.50. 

The author’s stories for boys are full of the charm of out-door life, and his descriptions 
are natural and abound in healthy sentiment. 
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FOSTER.—A Text-book of Physiology. By Micuaz. Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F RS. With many Illustrations. Part III. Price has been changed to $2.50, me/. 


GIBBON.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
GiBson. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Index by J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon, 
Litt. D. of Darham, etc. Vol. 1V. 12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top and side, pp. xiii+- 
546. Price, $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF THE COURSES OPEN TO WOMEN in British, Continental, and 
Canadian Universities. Supplement for 1897. Compiled for the Graduate Club 
of Bryn Mawr College by ISABEL MADDISON, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr). 8vo, 
linen, pp. 62. Price, 20 cents, met. 


HUGHES.—Tiediterranean, Malta, or Undulant Fever. By M. Louis Hucues, Sgnouer- 
Captain, Army Medical Staff. With frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+232. Price, $3.00. 

HUPMANE SOCIETY LECTURES. By Epwarp CARPENTER, J. ARTHUR THOMPSON, M.A,, 
Rev. W. DouGLas Morrison, Dr. J. MILNE BRAMWELL, and PETER KROPOTKIN. Small 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii+186. Price, 75 cents. 

The lectures which are here presented were delivered last winter under the auspices of 
the Humanitarian League and the Leigh Browne Trust, and were designed as a protest against 
what may be described as the attempt of modern science to get rid of human feeling and to 
look at everything in the dry light of the intellect. 

INMAN.—The Old Santa Fé Trail. By Colonel Henry INMAN, late Assistant Quartermaster, 
United States Army. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xvi+493. Price, $3.50. 

‘*Out upon the trail historic facts are interwoven with the adventures and battles and 
escapes and the pointed personal adventures of such heroes as Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, 
Colonel Bent, Dick Wooten, Jim Baker, Old Bill Williams, and scores of others of a later 
day, represented by men like Buffalo Bill. The reader will find the handsomely illustrated 
volume more interesting than the best romance.’’—Daily Jnter- Ocean, Chicago. 

JAMESON.—Shakespeare’s Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Large paper edition. Limited to 175 numbered copies. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt side. 
Price, $9.00, met. 

The volume is illustrated with 25 Collotype reproductions of portraits of celebrated 
actresses in the various characters, and Photogravure Frontispiece of Miss Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth, by John Sargent. R.A. (by kind permission of Sir Henry Irving). The 
Collotypes are reproduced from rare prints in the British Museum, or from copyright photo- 
graphs by the foremost photographers of the day. 

KEATS.—Poems of John Keats. [Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTEK RALEIGH. Large Paper Edition, limited to 125 numbered copies on 
Japanese vellum. Royal 8vo, art canvas. Price, $10.00 met. The Endymion Series. 

LAW.—A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, B.A. With Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations Crown, 8vo, linen, gilt top, pp. 421. Price, $3 00. 

This work is abridged from the author's ‘‘ History of Hampton Court Palace’’ in three 
volumes, with a view of affording a continuous narrative of events, and a picture of life at 
Hampton Court during the four centuries of its history. 

LOCKYER.—Recent and Coming Eclipses. Being Notes on the total solar Eclipses of 1893, 
1896 and 1898. By Sir NoRMAN Locwyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+ 166. Price, $2.00, met. 

LOWE.—The Yew-trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By Joun Lows, M.D., Ed, 
Honorary Physician to H. R. H. the Priace of Wales, Fellow of the Linnzan Society, 
Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv-+ 270. Price, 
$4.00. 

This volume contains numerous full-page photographic reproductions of many of the 
most famous yew-trees of Great Britain. 

MACAULAY.—Two Essays on William Pitt. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
ARTHUR D. Inngs, M A., Arthur of ‘‘ Britain and her Rivals in the Eigtheenth Century.’’ 

16mo, cloth, pp. xxxti-+ 220. Price, 60 cents, met. Pitt Press Series. 
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MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASICS, New Volume. 

IMACAULAY.—Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited with Introduction and Notes by W. T. 
Wess, M.A., late Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta, etc., etc 
12mo, cloth, pp. xxiv-++ 107. Price, 40 cents, nef. 

McCARTHY.—The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCartuy, M.P., Author of 
‘* A History of Our Own Times,’’ etc. With Frontispiece, Portraits and other Illustrations, 
Medium, 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top and side, pp. xii-++ 436. In box, $6.00. 

‘*Mr. M’ Carthy has learned from Macaulay the art of telling a story swiftly, vividly and 
picturesquely. He has many of the tricks of Macaulay’s style. He has not, indeed, its 
overdecorated and occasionally garish rhetoric. But he has the short, crisp, assertive sen- 
tences, the sparkling epigrams, the effective contrasts, the telling emphasis on truths that 
sometimes drop into truisms and sometimes explode into paradoxes—in short, all that Dr. 
Holmes, with an almost forgivable pun, once described as the ‘* Macaulay flowers of litera. 
ture.”’—New York Herald. 

‘* There is hardly one of the more important men in English politics of the last forty 
years, who is not represented in this book ; and to read it therefore is one of the best possible 
preparations for the study of English history, and especially of recent English constitutional 
history.’’— Journal of Education. 

McINTOSH AND MASTERMAN.—The Life-Histories of the British Marine Food- 
Fishes. By W1Lt1AM CARMICHAEL McINTosuH, M.D., LL. D., F.R.S.S.L. and E., F.L.S., 
C.M.Z.S., etc., Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrew's, etc., etc., 
and ARTHUR THOMAS MASTERMAN B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), formerly Scholar and 
Darwin Prizeman of Christ’s College, Cambridge, etc., etc. With colored Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv-++-516. Price, $10.00, met. Cambridge University 
Press. 

MORRIS.—Austral-English. A Dictionary of Australasian Words, Phrases and Usages, with 
those Aboriginal. Australasian and Maori Words which have become incorporated in the lan- 
guage, and the commoner scientific words that have had their origin in Australasia. By Ep- 
WARD E. Morris, M.A., Oxon., Professor of English, French and German Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Melbourne. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi+525. Price, $3 75, net. 

NIETZSCHE.—The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 

Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morals. Translated by WILLIAM A. HAUSEMANN. 
Poems. Translated by JoHN Gray. Crown 8vo, linen, pp. xix-++289. Price, $2.00. 


This sole authorized edition of ‘* Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche’’ is issued 
under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumburg. It is based on the final German 
edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 


NORWAY.—Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 


By ARTHUR H. Nor- 
WAY. 


With Illustrations by JoseEPpH PENNELL and HuGH THOMSON, and a Map. Extra 

crown 8vo. Green sateen, gilt top and side, pp. viii-+-391. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Norway has written a most delightful sketch of some of the quaint old villages and 
towns in Devonshire and Cornwall. Mr. Pennell and Mr. Thomson have added additional 
value to the work by their many very interesting illustrations. 

OLD ENGLISH LOVE-SONGS (A BOOK OF), With an Introduction by Hamitron 
WricHT MABIE, and an accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by GEorRGE WHARTON 
EpWARDS. 12mo, cloth, elegant gilt top and side. Price, $2.00. Also a Large-paper 
Edition limited to seventy-five numbered copies. 8vo, buckram. Price, $5.00, wef. 

SANDERS.—For Prince and People. A Tale of Old Genoa. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 327. Price, $1.75. 

Life in the cities of Italy in the sixteenth century was full of excitement, caused in great 


measure by the rivalries of the nobles. The author gives us a true and living picture of those 
times in the present volume. 


SCOTT.—The Making of Abbotsford. By the Hon. Mrs. MAxweE Lt Scott, author of 
‘¢ The Tragedy of Fotheringay,’’ ‘‘ Abbotsford and its Treasures,’’ etc. With Photogravure 


By E. K. SANDERS. Crown, 


Frontispiece and Vignette of Abbotsford. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt side, pp. 374. 
Price, $3.50. 
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Although much has already been written of Sir Walter Scott’s favorite biding places, 
none are more interesting than this history of Abbotsford by his great-grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott. 

SIMMONS.—Physiography for Advanced Students. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science, London; author of ‘‘ Physiography for Beginners.’’ 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii+-483. Price, $1.10, mez. 

Two distinctive features of the present book are the large number of illustrations and the 
frequent references to original papers upon various branches of physiography. 

SOPHOCLES.—The Text of the Seven Plays. Edited with an Introduction by R. C. 
Jess, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlv + 364. Price, $1.40, met. Cambridge University Press. 

TAGGART.—Cotton-spinning. By Wituiam Scotr TaccarT. Vol. II. Including all 
Processes up to the end of Fly-frames. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii+233. 
Price, $1.75. 

This second volume brings the subject of cotton-spinning down to the end of what is 


generally termed the preparing process. It includes all the machinery and manipulations 
between the card and the self-actor or ring-frame. 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (THE). New Volume. 


The Critic; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed. By RicHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Edited 
with Preface and Notes by G. A. AITKEN. Imperial 32mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 45 cents. 
Paste-grain morocco. Price, 65 cents. 

‘« This artistic and scholarly edition * * * will delight the general reader and prove 
most useful to the student. For handiness, clearness of type and wisdom shown in editing 
the Temple Dramatists occupy a position all their own.—Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 

VAUGHAN. — University and Other Sermons. By C. J. VaucHaNn, D.D., late 
Dean of Llandaff and sometime Master of the Temple. With a Preface by an Old Friend 
and Pupil. With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv-+356. Price, $1.75. 

VINCENT.—The Social [ind and Education. By Gzorcz EpGAR VINCENT, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix+155. Price, $1.25. 

The task which this essay undertakes is one of organization rather than of investigation. 
An effort is made to bring conception from social philosophy to bear upon the problem of 
education, with the hope that there may result both clarification of ideas and greater definite- 
ness of purpose. 

WUNDT.—Ethics. An Investigation of the Facts and Laws of the Moral Life. By WILHELM 
Wunnt, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. Translated by MARGARET 
FLoy WASHBURN, Professor of Ethics of Psychology and Ethics in Wells College. Vol. II. 
Ethical Systems. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+-196. Price, $1.75, met. 











‘THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
~ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. VII. No. 1 (January, 1898) contains— 


_I. Original Articles: 
i. The Genesis of the Critical Philosophy. President J. G. 
SCHURMAN. 
ii. The Metaphysic of Aristotle. Professor JoHn Watson. 
iii. The Empirical Theory of Causation. J. B. Pererson. 
iv. Hegel’s Theory of Punishment. Professor S. W. Dype. 


Il. Discussion: 


Professor Angell’s Criticism of Analytic Psychology. G. H. 
Strout. 


III. Reviews of Books: 
L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge; by Professor J. E. 
Creighton—Z. A. Selby Bigge, The British Moralists: by Dr. 
Ernest Albee—W. James, The Will to Believe; by President 
J. G. Schurman. 


{V. Summaries of Articles. 
V. Notices of New Books. 
VI. Notes. 


Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 65 cents. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


To the newspaper and periodical press must be 
accorded the credit for a most important social de- 
velopment in this country; namely the awakened 
interest of the whole people in the current history 
of their own or foreign countries—the history of 
economic and political advance. The best thought 
of the world as expressed in 3000 newspapers, maga- 
zines and reviews is digested weekly in PUBLIC 
OPINION. It is the opinion of such men as Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, Hon. William T. Harris, and Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright that no man or woman who 
wishes to exhaust, as nearly as possible, all current 
sources of information, can afford to be without 
this journal. Its departments are—American and 
Foreign Affairs, Sociological, Scientific, Religious, 
Letters and Art, Miscellany (Educational), Book 
Reviews, and Finance 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE 


THE PUBLIC OPINION COMPANY 
($2.50 per year) 13 Astor Place, New York 














SS 


Evireo BY ALBERT SHAW. 


It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the AMERI.- 
CAN MONTHLY during the coming year, for it is, as the Bookman says 
below, ‘‘a great monthly newspaper.”’ As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated 





«*The change portends no difference in the character and 
It may add dignity and distinctive- 


scope of the magazine. 
ness, in which qualities, however, it has never been lacki 


account of the notable things which 
make the history of the month, of 
the political, the economic, and lit- 


since its start. There is nothing like it now in the broa 


ful rival.”— The Congregational:st. 





field of current periodicals, and it is so good month in and 
moath out that we do not see how it can ever have a success- 


erary happenings which are of value 
to intelligent men and women. 








The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the 


World ”’ tells succinctly an illustrated story of the month. The ‘‘ Leading Articles” 
give the best thought and information of the current magazines in five continents ; the 
contributed articles furnish the character sketches of the man of the month, and give 


timely discussions 
any question of im- 
port; the Book Re- 
of all the really 
published ; ‘‘ Cur- 
Caricature’’ shows 





“It is an excellent name, and we congratulate 7he 
American Monthly, which is one of the most highly val- 
ued of our contemporaries, upon its selection. e know 


of no review published 1n this country or in Europe, which 
hi so Sect 





yas The American Monthiy the 
alertness, timeliness and Sy. journalism with the 
sound judgment, carefully weighed opinion, exact knowl- 


by authorities on 
mediate serious im- 
views keep abreast 
important works 
rent History in 
the successful car- 


toons of the month | odical.”"—7hke Out 
so grouped as to be 





eege, and oe of the purely literary peri- 


; from all countries, 








really historical. 


The result of this comprehensive effort to edit in one monthly volume the infor- 
mation needed by intelligent people of *‘live’’ instincts, is best gauged in the 
opinions which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY have seen fit to 





express. These are thinking busi- 
ness men, clergymen, editors, law- 
yers, professors, engineers, the 
wide-awake women of America. 
The rank and file of these, as well 
as the men and women of great 
names who are subscribers, write 
that the AMERICAN MONTHLY 
“‘is indispensable;”’ ‘‘is simply 
invaluable ;’’ ‘is a generous library 





in itself ;’’ is ‘a historical cyclo- 





* Its relation to other magazi has ceased for long to be 
merely that of a summary and compendium of their best con- 
tents as the title Review of Reviews taken literally would 
suggest. It has an independent voice of its own, notably in 
the timely contributions to imternational and world-wide 
topics commanding universal and immediate attention. The 
ell of view is a and unmistakably poy Dr 

% great monthly is a courageous attempt to ta own 
current a in chenhend. so that we have the quickest 
possible intelligent account, combining chronicle and com- 
ment, of what is happening in the world. If the time is com- 
ing, as a magazine editur predicted the other day, when all 
our datlies and weeklies shall have run into monthlies, then 
The American Monthy will be the forerunner and the model 
of the great monthly newspaper.” — 7he Bookman. 








pedia of the world in every important movement of our modern day, expressed with 
terse clearness and vigor ;”’ ‘‘ the best means of aid for busy man ;’’ ‘‘ the best peri- 
odical of the kind we have ever had;’’ ‘‘a triumph of editorial genius ;’’ ‘‘ the 


world under a field-glass,” etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 





The American Monthly, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


on this coupon. 





Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the 
‘current number and the two preced- 
ing issues of the AMERICAN MON1HLY, 
made on condition that the offer be accepted 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY... 


The University of Chicago Press. 





The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry Between Pope 
and Wordsworth. 
By Myra REYNOLDs, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. Paper. 8vo. 280 pages, 75 cents. 


Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama. 
By FREDERICK Ives CARPENTER, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. Paper. 8vo. 217 pages. 
50 cents. 

The Public Schools of Chicago: A Sociological Study. 


By HANNAH B, CLARKE. In two parts, Part I: History. Part II: Structure and Fune- 
tions of the School System. Taper, soc. 


The Assembly of Gods: or The Accord of Reason and Sen- 
suality in the Fear of Death. 


By JoHN LypcaTe. Edited by Oscar L. Triccs, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. Paper. 
8vo. 116 pages. $1.00. 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. 


Appointed at the meeting of the National Educational Association, July 9,1895. Paper. 228 
pages. 25 cents. 


Studies in Classical Philology. 
Published in one volume. Boards. 8vo. 250 pages. $1.50. Published separately in paper 
as follows: 
I. The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. By W1LLIAM GARDNER 
Haug, A B., LL.D., The University of Chicago. 50 cents, 
II. Vitruvius and the Greek Stage. By Epwarpb Capps, Ph.D., The University of 
Chicago. 25 cents, 
Ill. The Direction of Writing on Attic Vases. By Frank B, TARBELL, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago. 
IV. The Oscan-Umbrian Verb System. By Cart D. Buck, Ph.D., The University 
of Chicago. 50 cents. 
V. The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic. By Paut SHorey, Ph.D., The University 
of Chicago. 25 cents. 
L, IL, IV. and V. are published separately in paper at the prices named. 


Germanic Studies. 


I. Der Conjunktiv bei Hartman von Aue. By STARR WILLARD CuTTING, Ph.D., The 
University of Chicago. Paper. 8vo. 54 pages, with 24 inserts of charts and tables. 
50 cents. 

Il.—1. Verner’s Law in Gothic. 2. The Reduplicating Verbs in Germanic. 
By Frank AsspuRY Woop. Paper. 8ro. 44 pages. 50 cents. 


III. Inedita des Heinrich Kaufringer. Herausgegeben von H. Scomipt—Warten- 
berg, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 8vo. Paper. 56 pages. 50 cents. 





All remittances should be made payable to the order of The University of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Current Literature 


$3.00 a Year. 25 cents a Number. 











Current Literature 


My heart’s congratulations to you in the wholesome and vital method of your magazine. 
An impulse renewed every month to sound thought and good letters among our people. 
—Mosgs Coit TyLer, New York. 


Current Literature 
It is entitled to the literary right of way.—REv. THOMAS S. HuBERT, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Current Literature 
I consider it to be the best there is on earth in its field. —HERBERT J. KRUMM, Pontiac, 
Ill. 


Current Literature : ‘ 
I am delighted to see how good it is. What a blessing if we could diffuse good litera- 
ture among our people and make them hate trash.—_THomMAs Dawson, Kean, N. Y. 
Current Literature 


I think that CURRENT LITERATURE must be a blessing to the world.—Mrs. S. W. 
PowELL, West Beckett, Mass. 


Current Literature 


The classifications and departments of this magazine make it one of the most instruc- 
tive periodicals a man can carry with him.—Soston Glode of recent date. 


Current Literature 


Full of interesting and instructive matter . . . not easily found elsewhere.—J. CoL- 
YER, Department Public Instruction, Brooklyn. 


Current Literature 


The net you spread for newspaper verse is valuable. ‘‘The Old Canoe”’’ is beyond 
praise. I feel like ‘‘one of the family,’’ having bought and 4eft every copy since the 
start.—W. H Husparp, Duluth, Minn. 


Current Literature 
Full and running over with good things in the literary line.— Waterbury American, 
August 28, 1897. 
Current Literature 
A splendid resume of the literature of the month.— Hartford Post, August 26, 1897. 
Current Literature 
A repository of current literature that has real and lasting value.—Hartford Fost, 
August 26, 1897. 
Current Literature 


A treasure house of the literary riches of two continents.—Rochester Herald, August 
28, 1897. 
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Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, N. Y. City. 


Sample free if this advertisement is mentioned 
Otherwise send 25 cents for the current number. 
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HERBERT 5, STONE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 








THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly collected, edited, and for the first time revised after the author’s final manuscript corrections. 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEoRGE EDWARD WoopBERRY. With many portraits 
and facsimiles, and pictures by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. Ten volumes, I2mo, in a box, 
$15.00; or separately, $1.50 each net. 


“ At notime in the future is it probable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“ Doubtless no other men in this country were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those who 
have, at length, undertaken it."—New York Times. 


SECOND EDITION WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES, 1I2mo, $1.50. 


“Henry James’s masterpiece.”"—Chicago Times-Herald. 

** A notable work of fiction "—Brocklyn Eagle. 

** The book contains some of the author’s cleverest dial "'—New York Tribune. 

“The book is an admirable study of life, not a ‘realistic piwe of life, but life felt and interpreted by a rich 
imagination, The book should add largely to the reputation of Mr. James.” —/ndianapolis News. 

“It is impossible, hot as we are from the first reading of it, to give —s like an adequate appreciation of 
this new book by Mr. Henry Janes. It is a work of art so complex, so many-colored, so variously utiful, that 
one must get in a certain perspective of time before one shall find a formula that may even partly express it. . . 
It is as if one came from one’s first intimate communion with a new immortal, for each new work of art achieved— 
is it not a new immortal? One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The splendid voice still rings in one’s ears, 
the splendid emotions still vibrate in one’s heart.”"—London Chronicle. 


THE VICE OF FOOLS 


A new society novel of Washington life, by H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, avthor of “ Two Women 
and a Fool,” “An American Peeress,” etc., with ten full-page illustrations by RayMOND M, 
CrosBy. 16mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has brought out a fourth novel, and one which is distinctly a gain in style over his previ- 
ous achievements in that line. As a series of society scenes the panorama of the book is perfect. A dinner at the 
Hungarian embassy is detailed with much humor, great pictorial power and keen knowledge. ‘he dialogue may be 
characterized heartily as crisp, witty, and sparkling. r. at proves himself a past master of a omy 
and if society were to talk a tenth as well-as he represents there would be no cause for accusing it of frivolity.” 
—Chicago Times-Heraild. 


FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA 


And Other Tales of the Mesas, by CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE, with a cover in three colors from 
a painting by FERNAND LUNGREN. 16mo, $1.25. 


* In the great and ever-increasing army of ‘local colorists’ Mr. Charles Fleming Embree deserves a foremost 
place. His volume of short stories of the great Southwest, ‘For the Love of Tonita and Other Tales of the Mesas,’ 
is full of good things. Mexicans, Spaniards, cow-punchers, sheep-herders, are all excellently drawn, and there isa 
freshness and a charm about each of these stories that make it a delight. In one or two the delicate pathos recalls 
some of the earlier of Bret Harte’s work, while ‘ His Terrifying Nemesis,’ the story told by a cow-puncher of the 
wooing of an unwilling swain by a lady who ‘ laid a heap o’ store by her instincks,’ and found it hard ‘fer a woman 
with instincks fer to be an old maid,’ is as full of broad, rollicking humor as anything of its kind that has been written 


jn recent years.”—New York Sun, 
HAPPINESS 


A successor to “ Menticulture.” By HORACE FLETCHER. 12mo, $1.00. 

The favorable reception which Mr. Fletcher’s first book, ‘‘ Menticulture,”” met with has been the encourage- 
ment toward the publication of a new volume of simple philosophy adapted to every-day life. The book is written 
in an admirably direct and readable style, and its suggestions Soman the i of happi cannot fail to 
attract. 

** There are millions of people who would be made happier by reading this clear, practical, sensible thesis.””— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

















To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CHICAGO HERBERT S. STONE & CO. NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention BOOK REVIEWS. 























The Overland Monthly. 


Established in 1868, by BRET HARTE. 








THE OVERLAND is now the official 
educational organ of the State of Califor- 
nia. As such it goes into every school on 
the Coast, where it is seen and read in 
turn by trustees, teachers and scholars. 
In this way its actual circulation is enor- 
mous; and it reaches a class of readers 
who are not absorbed in mercantile pur- 
suits. To publishers it offers the best 
advertising medium west of Chicago. 


PRICE REDUCED TO TEN CENTS. 


Eastern Orrice: PusiisHine OrFics: 
600 Temple Court, 608 Mcntgomery St., 
NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 





Another Story of the Saracinesca Family. 


fF. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW ITALIAN NOVEL, 


CORLEONE. 


Mr. Crawford’s most popular novels are held to be 
wi reproduce oman society and are chiefly 





t 
. In his latest novel we foliow 
and 


ous exciting adventures all involved 
one another of the Corleone broth- 


ha 
H 

H 
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in Two Volumes. Cloth, Extra. Price, $2 00. 


The Letters of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. 


In two volumes. With Portraits, etc. Medium 8vo. 
Ready in October. 


These frank, simply written letters displa 
riod of Mrs. Browning’s life from her cathen quileet, 
with many sketches of well-known people who were 
her visitors. Thus she gives us one of the very 


iy. English views of George Sand’s striking person- 
a . 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













THE STORY OF 
GLADSTONE’S LIFE 


BY 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 


Author of “‘A History of Our Own Times’’ 














WITH PORTRAITS, Ero. 
Cloth. 8vo. Price, $6.00. 























The long period which Mr. McCarthy has 
spent as a member of the House of Commons, 
an eye-witness of the story he now tells, the 
long nights of research and preparation for, 
and also the later work of writing his “ History 
of Our Own Times,” in which Mr, Gladstone 
has been so prominent a figure, have fitted Mr. 
McCarthy as no other man has been prepared 
to tell the story, which is not only that of a 
man’s life, but of his country’s political life, so 
closely have the two interests been combined for 
these many years. 





NOW READY. 


THE STUDY OF CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 

An Outline of the Problems of 
Municipal Functions, Control 
and Organization. 

By 
DELOS F. WILCOX, A.M., Ph.D., 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The author holds that the City Problem is the 
key to the immediate future of social progress 
in this country, and he offers for the first time a 
systematic outline for the study of the whole 
municipal field, indicating the chief problems 
of function, of control, and of organization. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














** THE MOST POWERFUL EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF MODERN TIMES.’’ 


A GUIDE FOR ALL SCHOO 


THE m4 


School Mord sournal 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF AI 


SCHOOL BOARD ASSO 


STATE AND NATIONAL 






MONG the current periodicals of the day there is 
none that has attracted more widespread attention 
than our publication devoted to Boards of Educa- 

tion and executive school officials. It reports 
concisely the doings of every school board or school com- 
mittee in the United States, including important executive - ; 
actions, new rules, new regulations, best methods of heating, \ og i is 

ventilation, text books, adoptions, school !aw decisions, — see 4 Mh 

models of school buildings, statistics upon salaries, engrav- e Ute tN iG am 

ings of leading schoo] men, etc.; briefly, we keep school ag = GA? 

boards abreast of the times. ° —— 

A publication of this kind forms a valuable aid to the public spirited school official, teacher and parent. It will 
place him in touch with the current movements in the school world, and enables him to deliberate more intelligently 
and act more judiciously. Subscription price, $1 per year. Issued monthly. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PusB-isHer, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: MILWAUKEE: 
3 East i4th St. 45-47 Jackson St. 372-6 Milwaukee St. 
























































rm New York Education a is published at Albany, N. Y., to furnish the official 


school news of the State Departments there. It is concededly one of the four 


Leading School Magazines in america 


Beautifully Illustrated (handsomely illuminated cover), it contains Special Articles, 
Theory and Discussion, “ Who and What” (lives of leaders of civilization and their work, 
School Men of the Hour (illustrated), ‘‘ The Best To Be Found” (leading articles of the 
current educational journals summarized), ‘‘ All the World Over” (current news), School 
Helps, School Boards, Rural Schools, Nature Study (conducted by the staff of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University), Child Study, Kindergarten. 


Articles from the most prominent educational writers In the United States 


appear in each month’s issue, Among these are Presidents Eliot, Schurman, McCracken, Stryker, 
Taylor, State Supt’s Skinner and Sabin, Drs. Edward E. Hale, Jr., E. T. Mathes, R. M. Bagg, 
James R. Truax, M. Augusta Regna, Profs. Chas. B. Scott, Walter B. Gunnison, John E. Sher- 
wood, Henry N. Bullard, Count Leo Tolstoi, Gov. Frank S. Black, Francis E. Howard (School 
Music Fournal), H. A. Davidson, Kate Stoneman, Sarah E. Newman, Emelie C. Curtis, B. Ellen 
Burke, Jean McK. Ashton, Effie Fraats Connor and Ellen Jones. 


68 Royal Octavo Pages Monthly. Price, $1.00 a Year. 


‘“‘NEw YORK EDUCATION’’ COMPANY, 
24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PALGRAVE.—The Golden Treasury. Second Series. Modern Poetry. Selected from the 


best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, and Arranged, with Notes, by Fran- 
cis T. PALGRAVE, late Professor in the University of Oxford. 18mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WALKER.—The Age of Tennyson. By HucH WALKER, M.A. (A new volume in ‘‘ Hand- 
books of English Literature,’’ edited by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A.) 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 90 cents nef. 


JAMESON.—Shakespeare’s Heroines. By ANNA JAMESON. With 25 Portraits of famous 
Players in Character. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, pp. ix + 341. Price, $2.00. 


KEATS.—The Poems of John Keats. Zhe Endymion Series. Illustrated by Rosert 
ANNING BELL, and Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, pp. viii+ 
337. Price, $2.00. An exceptionally dainty edition. 


HIGGINSON.—A Forest Orchid and Other Stories. By Exta Hiccinson, author of 
‘From the Land of the Snow-Pearls.’’ 12mo, cloth, ornamental, pp. 242. Price, $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

BALDWIN.—Social Interpretation of the Principles of Mental Development. By 
J. Mark BaLpwin, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology in Princeton University. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $2.60 met. Awarded the gold medal of the Royal Academy of Science and 
Letters of Denmark for the best work on a general question in Social Ethics put in competi- 
tion by the Academy at the beginning of 1895. 

SCIENCE. 

GEIKIE.—The Founders of Geology. By Sir ARCHIBALD Gerxte, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Hon. D.Sc. Cambridge, Dublin, Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo, cloth, pp. x +297. Price, 
$2.00. A course of Lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University to inaugurate the 
Lectureship founded in that seminary in memory of the late George Huntington Williams. 

FOR CHILDREN. 


COONLEY.—Singing Verses on Children. Words by Lyp1A Avery Coon.ey. Pictures 
by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. Music by ELEANOR SMiTH, JESSE L. GAYNOR, FREDERIC W. 
Root, and FRaNK H. ATKINSON, Jr. Oblong 4to, clcth, ornamental. Price, $2.00 net. 
A rare combination of poetry, art, and music for the cultivation ef good taste in children. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVELS. 


Sir George Tressady. a Sequel to “ marcela” 


2 volumes. 16 mo, buckram, $2.00. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell 


Small 12mo, 75 cents. 


‘*Full of fine scenes, put before us with real psychological insight, emotional 
sympathy, and talent for descriptive coloring, which are the gifts of only a few. 
Altogether this book, with its high seriousness of tone, wholesomeness, and human- 
ity, will add to Mrs. Ward’s reputation as a novelist.”"—Zhe St. James’s Gazette. 


Marcella Robert Elsmere. New Edition 
1 vol. r2mo, $1.00. 1 vol, 1r12mo, $1.25. 


The History of David Grieve Miss Bretberton 


1vol. r12mo, $1.00. t2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Three of the best COLLATERAL helps to the 
study of the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for the first half of 1898. 


DR. pel ovest ’S peepee RLVOTRATIONS a... 

THE B $ OF THE SIBLE.—MATTHEW. 

extra, pte 8vo, about 350 pages 

This is the initial rehome of a series which Dr. 
bet considers the most important work he has ever jee 
taken. It differs from others in its plan and methods, 
giving, not stories, but illuminating sketches from a 
great variety of sources, to awaken thought, and will be 
an excellent ce//ateral help to the study of the lessons 
for the first half of 1298. Special descriptive circular 
sent on request, and subscription plan later. 
one’s. BIBLICAL MUSEUM. New Revisep Eprrion. 

ByG . Apams, D.D. Twe volumes ready, 

Gospels and Acts. Rom. te Rev. Cloth, royal oe 

nearly 800 pp., $2.00. 

To be completed i in five volumes. Sold separately. 
Subscriptions solicited. Send for circular. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised, con- 
tains new matter from the latest sources of Biblical 
research, and is printed from new slates. 

Ley LIFE AND TIMES OF par ™ wy pi By 
LFRED EvgrsHeiM, M. 
Wik portrait and ett at sketch bot ihe + 
2 volumes, 8vo, maroon cloth, 1570 pp. - $2.00. 
Gilt top, with portrait, boxed 3. 

Formerly published at $6.00, #e#, this edition is una- 
bridged, revised and printed from entirely new Americas 
made plates, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound. 
ST. MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS TO ST. MATTHEW. By 

F. F. Bapnam, M.A. 

A cahuali, interesting and authoritative work de- 
monstrating that St. Mark is generally posterior to St. 
Matthew, particularly with regard to those sections which 

express in common; a fact which has been gen- 
erally admitted by those who have given special thought 
thereto. 1r2mo,marooncloth .. . $1.25. 


Usual terms to Ministers, Teachers and Bible stu- 
dents. Our Catalogue sent on application. 


E. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The Ohio 
Educational 
Monthly, 


The State Organ, is one of the oldest 
and best Educational Journals in 
the United States. 


Sample Copies sent on application. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. 
In Clubs of four or more, $1.25 each. 


The best advertising medium in the 
State for School book firms and School 
supply houses. 


O. T. CORSON, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The 
Journal of Pedagogy 


FOR DECEMBER, 1897, 
Contains the following important articles: 


The Purpose, Scope and Method of Child- 
Study. Proressor M. V. O'SHEA, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Should German be Taught as a Living 
Language? Prorzssor STARR W. Cut- 
TING, University of Chicago. 

The Place of Science in the Secondary 
School. Prorgssor R. S. Tarr, Cornell 
University. 

Some Important Problems in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Educaton. PRESIDENT 
IsAAC SHARPLESS, Haverford College. 

Learning Without Books. Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis, Olivet, Mich. . 

The Fournal of Pedagogy is a 100-page 
quarterly. Subscription price, $1.50. en 
cents per issue. A copy of the December 
issue will be mailed for twenty-five cents. 

Address, 


JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








HAGEMANN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 





JUST ISSUED: 
I. CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS, in 
fine bindings. 
Il. LONDON WEEKLY CIRCULAR of Scarce and Valuable English 
Second-Hand Books, Ancient and Modern. 





H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer of English Books, 


160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 





Illustrated Novels of Alphonse Daudet. 


A new edition of ALPHONSE DauDET, with illustrations in the text of 
the several volumes by Bieler, Montégut, De Myrbach, Picard, Rossi, 
Conconi, Aranda, De Beaumont, Montenard, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
with a cover design by H. GRANVILLE FELL. $1.00 per volume. 


Tartarin of Tarascon, Artists’ Wives, Thirty Years of Paris, 
Tartarin on the Alps, Sappho, Jack. 2 vols., 
Kings in Exile, Recollections of a Literary Man, Robert Helmont. 





THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


A WEEKLY CURRENT EVENT PAPER 
Complete Up-to-Date Non-Partisan 











16 PaGes. $!/.00 «a YEAR. 
Special Rates to Clubs. Send fora FREE Sample Copy. 


Address FIENRY R. PATTENGILL, 
Lansing, Mich, 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON AIR COMPRESSORS. By R. Pserz. 72 pp. 38illus. 8vo Paper. 50 cents. 
DETERMINATION OF BAROMETRICAL ee By Dr. F. J. B. Corpgtro, U.S.N. 
With tables and data from actual experience. Limp leather. $1. 
LUBRICANTS, OILS AND GREASES. By Intyp I. —aterng Treated theoretically and also giving 
—— information regarding their position, uses and ct With tables and three folding oo 
8vo. Lot 15 


THE CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. By Cuas. F. Townsenp, F.R.P.S. 160 pages. r2mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents. 

BVERYONE’S GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY. By E. J. Watt,F.R.P.S, 246 pages. Fully illustrated. 
zzmo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

bea x el BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. Hot air and heating appliances in general. By Cuas. Hoop, 


F.R.S. With additions by F. Dvz. Newedition. Revised and enlarged. 593 pages. 3! illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth. $6.00. 














SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, Publishers, 12 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





Physical Science 


LIGHT VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 


By Sytvanus P. THompson, Professor of 
Physics in City and Guilds Technical College, 
London; Author of « Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism.” 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


There is no text-book of ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism’ in such general use as a 
seference work in American Colleges as that prepared by 
Prof. Sy.vanus THompson. 





THE SOCIAL MIND 


Educational Science 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Dr. Francis WARNER, Author of “A 
Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means 
of Training the Mental Faculties.” Cloth. 
16mo, Price, $1.00. 

AND EDUCA- 
TION. 

By Prof. GzorcE E. VINCENT, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, Cloth. 16mo. Price, 
$1.25. 





Medical and Biological Science 


A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 

By many Writers. Edited by THomas CuIr- 
FORD ALLBUTT, M A.,M.D., LL.D., F.R C, 
P., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.S.A., Regius Professor 
of Physic in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. I{I. Diseases of Obscure Causation, 
Alimentation and Excretion. Vol. IV. 
Diseases of the Respiratory and the Cir- 
culatory Systems.  o/d by subscriptions 
only. 8vo. Cloth, Price, $5.00 me#. Half 
Russia, $6.00 met. 


ELEMENTS OF THE COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. 

Adapted from the German of Dr. RoBEert 
WEIDERSHEIM, Professor of Anatomy and 
Director of the Institute of Human and Com- 
oma Anatomy in the University of Frei- 
rg-in-Baden, by W. N. Parker, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology at the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire in the 
University of Wales. Second Edition. 
(Founded on the Third German Edition.) 
With 333 Woodcuts and Bibliography. 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xvi+488. Price, $3.25 me?. 





CONSTIPATION IN 


LECTURES ON THE, ACTION OF 


MEDICINES. 
Being the Course of Lectures on Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics delivered at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital during the Summer of 
1896. By T. Lauper Brunton, M.D. 
Edin.), Author of “An Introduction to 
odern Therapeutics,” etc. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


THE PRACTITIONER’S HANDBOOK 


OF TREATMENT ; or, The Principles 
of Therapeutics. 

By J. Mitnex Foruercity. 4th Edition. 
Edited by WM. Murritt,M.D. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $5.00 meé. 


ADULTS AND 
CHILDREN. 

With special reference to Habitual Constipa- 
tion and its Treatment by Mechanical Methods, 
By Henry ILtoway, M.D., formerly Visiting 
Physician to the Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00 met. 





Books on Out-Door Life and Natural Science 
| NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 


WILD NEIGHBORS. 


A book about Animals. By Ernest INGER- 


SOLL. With 20 full-page Plates and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF AMERICAN IN- 
SECTS. 
By Prof. CLARENCE M. WEED, New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanical 


Arts. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 

8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Like Mr. Ingersoil’s book, valuable supplementary 
reading. 


| 


SCHOOLS. 

A Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. Lucy 
LANGDON WILLIAMS WILSON, Ph D., Head 
of the Biological Laboratories in the Philadel- 
phia Normal School for Girls, 1t2mo, Cloth, 
Price, 90 cents net. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY. 


By J. NormMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. A Study 
of the Temple Worship and Mythology of the 
Ancient Egyptians. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Extra 8vo. Price, $3.00. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





The Study of City Government. 


Cloth, Outlines of the Problems of Municipal Functions, Control aad 
$1.50 net. Organization. By Dg.os F. Witcox, Ph.D 


The author discusses in turn problems of function, of control, and of organization, and his book 
will be very useful, not onlyto students in colleges and secondary schools, but even more to any 
class of citizens who are interested in the betterment of municipal conditions through the develop- 
ment of intelligence and the sense of civic responsibility. 

“ It is not too much to say that ‘The Study of City Government’ is indispensable to the student of municipal 
affairs. It is certain that the man who wishes to acquaint himself with the problems indicated can find no better 
outline... . . The appended bibliography, which is one of the best ever printed on the subject, shows how compre- 
hensive has been Mr. Wilcox’s a: and the style of the book proves his wide reading to have been well digested.” 

—The Times Herald, Chicage. 


A Political Primer of 
New York State and City. 


° The City under the Greater New York Charter. By ADELE M. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; Fieve, Secretary of the League for Political Education. Pocket 
paper, 50 cents. size. Flexible cover. 


The book is arranged in the form of questions and answers, is clear and concise, and most eon- 
venient as a handy reference book, or a book to use with classes. 


The provisions of the new charter are briefly yet completely and clearly told ; it is such a book 
as is indispensable to all who wish to become citizens; in short, to any who have not at their 
finger-tips the details of the municipal organization. 


‘Marked timeliness and interest attach to the compilation just made by Miss Fielde . . The powers and du- 
ties of citizens, the machinery of elections, of legislature and of taxation, are all set forth in a simple and lucid So- 
cratic manner, which will commend itself ‘both to the expert and the uninitiated, and the reader who desires to mas- 
ter the political system under which the new city will work out its larger destines will not lay down this little volume 





without acknowlsdging a grateful debt.”— Zhe New York Tribune. 
e . 
Municipal Problems. 
Cloth, 16mo By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law, 
: ° Columbia University in the City of New York. Author of “ Mu 
$1.50 net. nicipal Home Rule,” etc. 
“* Mi 2 Probl holarly, thoughtful and ind dent critici: “uy ici experiences and the 
plans ieee to better municipal conditions : 7 ” The caus wen oe _—- cally wie is one co dines cuedente 
of municipal affairs.’”"—7ke Outlook, New York. 


“This is one of the finest studies in administration that has ever been offered to political students.””—Jeser- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


Municipal Home Rule. 


A Study in Administration. By the same author. Cloth, 16me, 
$1.50, net. 


«« We question if any other book before has achieved quite the important service to what may be termed theoretic 
municipalism. ... One that all those interested in municipal matters should read. . Moderate in tone, 
sound in argument ‘and impartial in its conclusions, it is a work that deserves to carry weight. "== London Liberal. 


* Here is without doubt one of the most trenchant and scholarly contributions to political science ef recemt writ- 
ing, remarkable for analytical power and lucidity of statement.””"—Chicago Evening Post. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Macmillan Company. 


Th CT I A Gift of Rare Beauty and Value. 
€ emp e Shakespeare's Plays and Poem’s Complete 
in Forty Volumes. Bound in Vellum. 


Shakespeare, 7 o se Se, ss0.00 


Sold in Sets Only. 


Each volume contains a complete play, with a photo-gravure frontispiece and is printed 
carefully on handmade paper, 32mo. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 


Limp Cloth, Gilt Top, 45 Cents Each. 
Paste Grain Roan, Flexible, 65 Cents Each. 














Complete in Forty Volumes. 


The Tempest Winter’s Tale Troilus and Cressida 
Two Gentlemen of Verona King John Coriolanus 

Merry Wives of Windsor Richard II Titus Andronicus 
Measure for Measure Henry IV. Part I.; Romeo and Juliet 
Comedy of Errors Part Il Timon of Athens 
Much Ado about Nothing Henry V Julius Cesar 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Henry VI. Part I.; Macbeth 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream Part Il.; Part lll Antony and Cleopatra 
Merchant of Venice Richard lll Cy mbeline 

As You Like It Henry VIII Pericles 

Taming of the Shrew Hamlet Rape of Lucrece 
All’s Well that Ends Well King Lear Venus and Adonis 
Twelfth Night Othello Sonnets 





Since the text is that of the Standard Globe Edition, references to Shakespeare’s plays by the 
number of the line, apply equally well to this edition; a detail which brings it at once in touch with 
all the best commentaries and other Shakespeariana. 
an ry commana oy altogether ery may A pocket reading edition of Shakespeare’s poems and plays than 

“To sum up the many exceliences of this edition of Shakespeare is to declare it the most convenient and beau- 
tiful ot the many small editions of Shakespeare that have appeared, and their name is legion.””— Zhe Churchman. 

The Temple Shakespeare aims to present a text untampered with in the perfection of inexpen- 
sive yet artistic workmanship. As fostering a love for something beyond mere utility in book-mak- 
ing and a desire to increase one’s library by the addition of similarly attractive examples of typo- 
graphical art, these volumes deserve something more than a passing mention. 

“ The most fastidious taste will be satisfied by an edition so refined without, so superfine within. The most ex- 
acting demand would be met by the gift of these dainty volumes, one or all. —Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
os “ For general reading and for class-room use there is perhaps no better edition than the ‘ Temple.’’’—T7ke Dial, 

cago. 

How great the success of the “ Temple” Shakespeare is appears from the fact that when it had 
been completed scarcely six months about a million of the volumes in it had been sold in this coun- 
try and Canada alone. 


“Certainly no more successful combinations of beauty and utility exists in the book-making art.”"—Boston Home 
“ Both compiler and publisher have done their work well, and the completed edition is at once popular and schol- 
arly—a rare and happy combination which it is a pleasure to commend.” — Chicago Tribune. 
This edition has been used in the class-rooms at Yale College almost from its first appearance, 
and after this final test of actual use Professor Wm. L. Phelps writes: 


“1 have made up my pce thea ee php cmp except the Temple. I consider it the best edition 
for the private library, for general reading and for classes. 





SEND FOR A CIRCULAR TO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of IsrarL GoLLaNcz, M.A., University Lec- 





turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 50 centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 


The following Volumes have already appeared: 


Wordsworth’s Prelude. With Notes, etc., by Prof. G. C. Moore-Smitu. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Table of Dates, etc., by Miss E. GonLancz. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. With an Appendix by G. A. AITKEN. 

Browne’s Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. With a Glossary by Miss Ursuta 


Howmg, B.A. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Index of Quotations and Glossary by W. WorRALL. 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc. 

Florio’s [ontaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the sixth vol- 


ume) Appendix by A. RayNEY WALLER. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. In Three Vols. With Notes and Biographica 


Tables by G. Lowes Dickinson, of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Chapman’s Odyssey. In Two Vols. With Glossary, etc., by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNOLD GLover. 


Vols. I. to V. 
To be published shortly. 


English Critical Essays. I. Ben Johnson’s Discoveries, etc. 
Boswell’s Johnson. Vol. VI. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 





PRESS NOTICES. 
London Daily Telegraph.—** Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, scholarly 


edition.’’ 


London Times.—‘ All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming little 


series of ‘ Temple Classics.’ . . . The type is clear and comely, the paper is thin but strong, and 
the volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in appearance. . . . Price, appearance, and con- 


tents of the volumes should all combine to secure for them a ready acceptance at the hands of book- 
lovers.’’ 





Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dial.—As dainty and charming specimens of bookmaking as could well be imagined. 
Outlook. —Classics in the world’s literature. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ON THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY. 





The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern literary form, edited with 
an introduction by RICHARD G. MOULTON, Professor of Literature in English in the Uni~ 
versity of Chicago. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents each ; paste grain morocco, 60 cents. 
Old Testament. Complete in seventecen volumes. 

1. Genesis. 2. The Exodus. 3. The Book of Job. 4. Deuteronomy. 5. Eccle- 
siastes—Wisdom of Solomon. 6. Biblical Idyls. 7. The Proverbs. 8, Eccle- 
siasticus. 9. The Judges. 10. The Kings. 11. The Chronicles. 12. Isaiah. 
13. Jeremiah. 14. Ezekiel. 15. Daniel and the Minor Prophets. 16,17. The 
Psalms and Lamentations. A double number in two volumes. Ready in February. 


Biblical Masterpieces. 
A single volume made up not of extracts, but of complete specimens of different types of 
literature in the Scriptures. Very suitable for those who wish a general acquaintance with 
Professor Moulton’s method of presenting the text, without purchasing a complete set of the 
volumes. 

New Testament. /» preparation to be complete in four volumes. 
St. Matthew, St. Mark and the General Epistles. Ready in January. 
The Gospel of St. Luke, The Acts of the Apostles, and the Pauline Epistles. In 
two volumes. Jn April. 
The Gospel, Epistles and Revelations of St. John. /# May. 


The Growing Revelation. 
By Amory H. BraprorD, Author of ‘‘ Heredity and Christian Problems,’’ etc. $1.50. 


History of Early Christian Literature in the First Three Centuries. 


By Dr. Gustav Krucer, Professor of Theology at Giessen. Translated by Rev. CHARLES 
R. Gittett, A.M. 12mo. cloth, $2.00, net. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus. 


By SHAILER Matuews, A.M., Professor of New Testament History and Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Conception of God. 


A philosophical discussion concerning the nature of the Divine Idea as a demonstrable Re- 
ality. By Josian Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University, 
and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, set. 


Christianity and Idealism. 
By Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen's University, Kingston. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75, set. 
Genesis of the Social Conscience. 
The Relation between the establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 
By H. S. Nasu, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. $1.50. 
Practical Idealism. 


By WittiaM DeWitt Hype, President of Bowdoin College, author of ‘‘ Outlines of Social 
Theology,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 





Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. By his Son. 
Three Editions have been sold since its first publication in October, and the Fourth appeared 
in less than two months from the day of publication. 
Two volumes, cloth, medium, 8vo, $10.00, net. 


“Tt is uniformly fascinating, so rich in anecdote and marginalia as te 
hold the attention with the power of a novel.’—The New York Tribune. 


The Letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Edited with Occasional Biographical Additions by FrEDERIC G. KENYON, Illustrated with 
Portraits, etc. Second edition now ready. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Lt is the record not only of a beautiful life, but also of the most perfect 
example of wedded happiness known in all literature. There are alse 
charming little sketches of the different members of their very wide 
circle of friends. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 


By Justin McCartTny, author of ‘* A History of Our Own Times.’’ Illustrated with nu- 
merous Portraits. Views of places closely associated with periods of Mr. Gladstone's life, 
as Eton, Oxford, the Houses of Parliament, Hawarden, etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. 


“Undoubtedly the biography of the greatest popular interest both in 
England and America,” says the Review of Reviews,“ valuable not 
merely because of the personality of the subject, but also because of the 
writer’s popularity and ability to describe the scenes for which he was 
Jor the most part a witness and events to which he was an actor.” 


The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott. 


By Gzorce C. Napier, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Homes and Haunts of Tennyson’’ Fully 
illustrated, and printed on Japanese vellum paper. The edition is limited to 550 copies. 


Royal 8vo, buckram elegant, gilt top and side, $10.00. 


William Morris. His Art, His Writings and His Public Life. 
By AYLMER VALLANCE, M.A.,F.S.A. With 40 Reproductions in Half-tone of Designs by 
WILLIAM Morris, and a Colored Frontispiece and Portrait. Binding by the Author. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $12.60. 


As the title indicates, this volume is not offered as an intimate biog- 
raphy of its hero, or as a consideration of him as artist only, but as 

a full and accurate record of the public life of one who, more than 
any other, influenced the tastes of English- Speaking peoples during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 


The Household of the Lafayettes. 
By EpITH SICHEL. With a Frontispiece and many Portraits. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


‘* Not one dull page in Edith Siche? s forceful, scholarly and enthusiastic 
study of the great Lafayette and his household.’’—New York Herald. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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More ‘Authors at Home.” 


The Critic never published a more successful series of articles 
than that which appeared, some twelve years ago, under the general 
title.of “ Authors at Home.” Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Whitman, 
Mrs. Stowe, Aldrich, Stedman, Stoddard, Burroughs, etc., were 
included in it, and the twenty-seven papers made a very interesting 
book, when collected and re-issued, with the approval of the authors, 
after their publication in these pages. A second series of “ Authors 
at Home,” with portraits, has now been planned, to include the 
writers who have become conspicuous since the first one was pre- 
pared. 


The first of these articles appears in The Critic of Dec. 18. Itis 
a personal sketch of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott, the noted naturalist 
and novelist, by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, who describes the author’s 
life at the old farmstead near Trenton. The next in the series isa 
paper on Mr. F. Marion Crawford at Villa Crawford, near Sorrento, 
on the Bay of Naples. ‘These two will be followed by similar 
articles on Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith, Mr. John LaFarge, Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, etc. A portrait will accompany each paper. 


This second series of “Authors at Home” will run through 
the year 1898. 


$3.a year. 10 cents a copy. 


The Critic, $2. The Century, $4. “ The Century Gallery of Portraits,” 
$7.50. All three for $7.50 if ordered through The Critie. 


THE CRITIC CO. 
289 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


























Richard G. Badger & Company’s 
- Announcements 









in Preperation : 


RATIONAL HOME GYMNASTICS 
For the “Well”? and the “ Sick,”’ with Health-points on Walking and 
Bicycling, and the use of Water and Massage, by HARTVIG NISSEN, 
Acting Director of Physical Training, Boston Public Schools. With fifty 








. full-page illustrations. Cloth, l6mo. $1.00. Advance orders, accompa- 


nied by cash, will be received up to February first, at 75 cents. 








Now Ready 


The Children of the Night 


A Book of Poems, by EDWIN ABRLING- 
TON ROBINSON. Printed on imported 
paper, with elaborate cover designs, in 
volors, by Hapgood. Cloth, 1¢mo, un- 
cut, deckle edges, $1.25, net; also fifty 
copies on imperial Japanese Vellum, 
$3.00, not. 


«It &¢ dangerous to prophesy or even to praise too 
highly in the case of a volume of verse; but it 






Fourth Edition 


The Right Side of the Car 


A Story of Mount Tacoma, by JOHN URI 
LLOYD, author of “ETIDORHPA.” 
With illustrations by Knapp, and cover 
design, in full gold, by Hapgeod. Cloth, 
16mo, gilt top and deckle edges, in a 
box, $1.00; in paper covers, 50 cents. 

“One of the most elegant pieces of writing ever 
published.”"— Boston ideas. 

“A triumph of artistic and typographical skill. 
Full of pathos and tenderness and drawn with a 





is easily within the bounds of caution to say that 
this little book is worth having and reading; 
that its message is bling and stimulating; 
and that no one can doubt its promise for the 
future.” —Boston Transcript. 


master’s power.” Tacoma News. 

**The Story is told with great tenderness and yet 
with great intensity of feeling, and beneath ail 
the spirituality there is Life. 





—Boston Times. 








THE LITERARY REVIEW 


A Monthly News Journal of Belles Lettres. 50 cents a year. 


** Deserves the attention of readers of current literature. A well-cdited and handsomely 
printed journal.” — Heston Beacon. 

** An effective, useful journal with a serious purpose. It deserves success and the support of 
all interested in a fair, judicious, literary monthly.’’-—Hartford Post. 


6 SAMPLE COPIES FOR 10 CENTS. 











Order of your Bookseller, or the publishers 


Richard G. Badger & Company 
157 Tremont St., BOSTON 














